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GUSTAVE DORE. 
HE fame of Doré is one 
* of the most startling 
: : of modern times. The 
‘ Peny of his genius is 
. Y Wonderful, and since 
R ‘urned his attention to 
ie illustrations, he has 
through an amount of 
rk of this kind alone, 
at, even considered in a 
®chanica] point of view, 
Setting aside altogether 
€xpenditure of brain- 
er which it involves, is 
ingen stagger the most 
on ous of ordinary 
és so To say that he 
in om equally successful 
. a he has attempted 
: a . be more than we 
ties d feel justified indoing, 
eet his may be urged, his 
hay Successful conceptions 
€ been thrown off with 
jbidity that in itself is a 
St incontestible proof of 
lstic resources, natural 
. acquired, such as per- 
om no other living artist 
€sses. Where he has 
iP Peared to fail most, too, 
48 generally been from 
Parent want of sympathy 
i, J his subject—the goad- 
- 8 On of the publishers to 
ce him to produce illus- 
ae for works that he 
inp have had little genuine 
: ate in or knowledge of 
ite with, and that his 
€rous engagements must 
ine prevented his study- 
ar some go so far as to 
ch €ven reading. His 
cSt ” illustrations are 
im tless among the most 
the “ssful of his productions, 
allo wedect being one that 
Dla ed full scope to the 
fn of his wierd, powerful 
Adar, ‘ the Bible was less 
hy, Pd, it seems to us, to 
acer SLs requiring more of 
th cy and literalness than 
a Qventive faculty. This, 
Un ace by theway. He has 
an ubtedly made a new era for book illustrations, 
dein? time, too, when it seemed that we should be 
: rath over to the love-lorn prettiness and conven- 
= ae of mediocrity ; and he has also demonstrated, 
ete to the Doré Gallery, now open in New Bond- 
that P will be sufficient to prove to the most sceptical, 
exhibiti. capable of great things as a painter. The 
ictur lon is a small one—there are only twenty-two 
enius there—but these show so much of natural 
almost and art culture, that they exceed in value 
Driv oy exhibition of the same size it has been our 
. €ge to visit, and when we consider the pressure 
: er work that must have partly engrossed his at- 
on during their production, we could not but ac- 
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GUSTAVE -DORE. 


(From a Photograph by Watkins, Parliament-street. ) 


knowledge—even if we felt, with true English conser- 
vatism, inclined to do otherwise—that their author 
occupies a very prominent place indeed in the van of 
the most distinguished artists of the age. Bo: 
Doubtless many persons who are only familiar with 
M. Doré through his illustrations of the Bible, and 
Dante, and Tennyson, will be surprised to hear that 
the original drawings from which those engravings 
were copied are large and highly-finished pictures. But 
such is really the case, as the Bond-street Exhibition 
shows. In short, as a recent critic has justly 
observed, Doré’s genius is of that order which it 1s 
very difficult to appreciate. He is one of those priests 
of art who do things by a divine right and who 
aek ISS 
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are unconscious of all the 
ordinary limits of power. 
He is one of the few 
men who seem to be able 
to do almost all things, and 
with equal ease. What 
others learn with difficulty 
he needs only to be made 
to perceive, and he goes 
straight to its accomplish- 
ment. To call his genius 
versatile is to use‘much too 
narrow a term, and yet it 
is the best we have. One 
has only to walk round the 
iittle collection of pictures 
referred to and note their 
differences and contrasts, to 
see at once that whatever 
kind of subject M. Doré 
undertakes he can paint it 
impressively and originally. 
For example, there are in 
this collection one or more 
specimens of nearly all the 
kinds of art. There is 
landscape, there is figure, 
there are tragedy and 
comedy, there are the 
highly symbolic and the 
terribly. real, there are 
midnight and morning, 
there are mountain and 
water and sky, there are 
“ texture” and “ drawing,” 
there are life and death. 
And it is impossible to say 
in which of these the artist 
excels, because he excels in 
all. Moreover, there are 
even subdivisions of this 
versatility. -In most cases 
you can tell a painter by 
his one characteristic style. 
Landseer and Ansdell are 
known as by their hand- 
writing. Linnell tells you 
his name in every inch of 
his canvas. Cooper’s cows 
and sheep low and bleat to 
you their author’s name. 
Creswick’s cool glades and 
shady woodland paths make 
your catalogue unnecessary. 
Hook’s green seas and 
ruddy sailors will be their 
own warrants as long as 
they shall last. But Doré 
: : has several handwritings. 
Doré, or, to write the name in full, Paul-Gustave 
Doré, was born at Strasburg, in January, 1832, and 
in boyhood he accompanied his father to Paris, where 
he completed his education. At an early age he com- 
menced his career by contributing some sketches to a 
Paris journal, and his subsequent labours have been 
but a succession of triumphs. He exhibited “ Les 
Pins Sauvages,” “ Le. Lendemain “de }Orage,” “ Les 
Deux Méres,” and “La Bataille d’Alma,” in 1855 ; 
“ La Bataille d’Inkermann,” in 1857 ; then, in 1861 
appeared the seventy-six large drawings illustrative of 
the “Divina Commedia,” with the wonderful folio 
illustrations to Don Quixote in 1863. His later illus- 
trations of the Bible, of Milton, and of the Laureate 


are too well known to require more than passing re- 
ference here ; but, by the courtesy of Messrs. Cassell, 
the publishers of the best of his English works, we 
have been enabled to lay before our readers this week 
two fine engravings that will serve to illustrate his 
style. We may add that Doré’s fame is now world 
wide, and that he was decorated with the Cross of the 
Legion of Honour in the August of 1861. 

We went to the Doré Gallery undet the impression 
and with the bias that Doré had a style—an original 
style, perhaps—certainly an exceedingly lucky one, to 
make him so rapidly famous—still a style, in which 
accuracy was not unfrequently sacrificed to rapidity, 
and boldness atoned for want of finish. It would be 
well if all such predilections were as easily charmed 
away, and they would be doubtless were truth always 
presented so eloquently as in the Doré Gallery. So 
we began to contemplate “The Triumph of Chris- 
tianity,” where the dark religious systems of the 
heathen ages are fleeing before the effulgent brightness 
that emanates from the Anointed, and at the voice of 
“helmed cherubim and sworded seraphim glittering in 
ranks, with wings displayed, harping in loud and 
solemn quire ” a pxan to the Captor of captivity, where 
confusion is falling through infinite space before Order’s 
fair array, and that etherial infinity is pourtrayed on 
a piece of canvas; and we thought, if he have a style 
it is suited to excel in these things that the eye hath 
not seen, and where the imagination can revel without 
being troubled by matters of fact. Then we turned to 
“The Chateau Bernstein,” and were contradicted, for 
there was a bit of our own earth, with its sky still 
illumed by the departed sun, and its valley of thick 
foliage already asleep in the dun shadows of the twi- 
light, with the castle for sentinel, so full of feeling, so 
quiet and true to Nature in one of her happiest moods, 
that our preconceptions of the adaptation of his style 
were nonplussed ; next we went over to “ La Prairie” 
and got another revulsion, for surely nothing of its 
kind can excel this, this field teeming with the- blos- 
soming weeds of summer-time, gaudy insects humming 
about, a zephyr over this blade, a ray of sunshine over 
that—an effect of minutie, here is his forte. 
But pass to “The Evening in the Alps.” There those 
lofty peaks and ridges take away our breath, and the 
birds soaring on that cloud below make us giddy. As 
for the cloud and mist, we feel damp at the sight, and 
strive to look through it, for we know it is not solid, 
but the eye tires itself in vain trying to penetrate its 
profundity. Should he paint anything else than those 
scenesin which vastnessandsublimity aretobecon veyed 4 
Yes, certainly, when he can rob death of its horrors 
so well, and cheat the grave of its prey, restore 
Rossini’s to life, and make the world grateful. But 
one notice more. A little further on we come to 
“ Paul and Francesca de Rimini,” “ those two whom 
love has conducted to one death,” and, unable to decide 
whether to admire most the accuracy and finish of its 
parts or the conception and rendering of the whole, 
we can only escape by the admission that the mellow- 
ing effect of time is alone required to complete its in- 
comparable beauty. 


DREss OF A GREENLAND BELLE-—There is now very little 
pure Eskimo blood, remarks a contemporary, in Danish Green- 
and ; fair hair and blue eyes are just about as common as black 
hair and black eyes. Everybody, however, dresses @ la 
Eskimoiske—man, woman, and child, blonde or brunette. 
The woman’s dress is not a tall inelegant, and is much more 
suited to the climate than would be European garments. In 
the winter all is fur, but in the summer-time a little lighter 
and more varied raiment js ventured on. The round-hooded 
jacket is made of checked calico, tartan silk, or even blue 
velvet, fur-lined; made rather short, to show the white 
chemise beneath. It would, no doubt, be warmer to have it 
a little longer, but then fashion sways as much in Greenland 
as in Europe ; and the Arctic belles would rather shiver and 
catch cold than disobey its dictates. Then the trousers are 
of seal-skin, striped with eider-ducks’ necks, or ornamented 
with little strips of the curious skin-embroidery so much 
affected among these people. The boots are the grandest of 
all the articles of wardrobe, and are made of dyed sealskin 
leather. Some of them have regular *‘tops” like a pair of 
hunting-boots, and between the foot of the boot 
and the top is a piece of white calico—often em- 
broidered, so that the general effect of red and green boots 
and calico embroidery, when collected in a mass on some 
rocky point, as you sail in a Greenland fjord, is sufliciently 
striking. A white, nun-like scarf is sedately folded round the 
neck and over the breast ; and the hair is twisted into a top- 
knot doubled upon itself, and tied with a piece of coloured 
ribbon. Now this constant pulling up the hair to the top of 
the crown is apt to result ina circlet of baldness. To conceal 
this defect the Greenland coquette, from eight to eighty, folds 
a handkerchief, generally of black silk, round her h 
finishing off with a fancy knot in front. This knot is pinned on, 
and, like our ladies’ chignons, 


green with gold ; if 
& widow at home black ; while if the damsel has, as is not 
uncommon in Greenland, loved not wisely but too well—to 
the scandal and kirke—she is doomed to wear one of 
custom originated it is difficult to say, 
though it must have been since the Danes came to the 
country ; yet, nevertheless, it is religiously obeyed, whether 
it implies honour or disgrace, The description of seal used 
for dress is also of importance, the smooth mottled Kassigiak 
(Phoca vitulina) being most highly valued for this purpose. 
When a Greenland Pyramus would grow in favour with his 
Thisbe, instead of Uijouteric, he presents her with what she 
values rather more (albeit she 1s not insensible to the charms 
of trinkets), a dappled seal-skin to make her a, pair of— 
trousers, e ees Soy 
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Sarah's DHoney- Bess, 
Parr IL. 


(me) 

(jf HE next day was lovely, but I felt still tired and had 

& a headache. It seemed to me that to ride on a 
“Strange horse that day would be intolerable, and I 

told Belle I would stay at home if she did not mind. 

“No, dear, I don’t mind,” she -said, gaily. ‘* Cory- 
don and I can have a good time all by ourselves.” 

Corydon came riding up to the gate presently, leading 
a lady’s horse by the bridle, and Belle ran out to greet 
him, then flew upstairs to put on her pretty blue riding- 
habit. 

‘* But where are the other horses ?” asked Mr. Brooks, 
looking surprised. 

“Oh! Sarah and Tare not going,” I said. ‘She has 
to watch the bees, and I am not well enough to ride to- 
day, so I shall keep her company.” 

Mr. Brooks actually bit his lip, and looked gloomy. 

“Why, Phene Bennett,” I thought to myself, ‘* have 
you made a conquest already? It can’t be the man is 
disappointed because I am not going.” In the instant 
another idea struck me, and I looked around for Sarah, 
but she was upstairs assisting in making beds. She came 
to the window when Belle was ready to mount. Mr. 
Brooks scarcely noticed her, but assisted Belle with the 
greatest care, paid her a compliment on the way she held 
the reins in her tiny, gauntleted hands, and then away 
they rode, Belle’s merry laugh floating back on the air. 

Iwent up to ourroom and tried to read a little, but the 
scent of roses and of newly-cut hay stole through the 
window, and the larks and robins were singing, so that I 
was soon glad to lay down my book, for it was better to 
be quiet there and receive rest into my soul. I heard the 
bees humming and buzzing among the flowers, and I 
wondered if |Sarah was watching them. 

“I believe I will go down and study into the nature of 
grey,” 1 thought, suddenly, and on the impulse I went. 

‘* You'll find her right out by the backdoor, under the 
apple-tree,” said Aunt Em, when I inquired after Sarah. 


So I went out exploring. I can fairly see it now, that 
fine old yard with its row of fruit-trees and the little 
garden: in the corner. Under the trees stood the hives, 
ten in a row, with the bees coming and going full of busi- 
ness and excitement. And near by sat Sarah, with her 
work in her hand, in her quiet, contented way, seeming a 
natural part of the sunny morning, the bees’ humming, 
and the sweet air. 

““To begin with,” I thought to myself, ‘‘ you remind 
me of Izaak Walton and his book, where he describes the 
meek who inherit the earth. You are inheriting this 
morning. So far grey is good.” 

‘An end of this bench is all I have to offer you, Miss 
Bennett,” said Sarah ; “but won’t you sit down?” 

‘‘ Don’t call me Miss Bennett—I’m Phene,” I entreated. 
“Yes, I'll come there in a minute ; but I want to look at 
the garden first.” 

For I delight in old-fashioned gardens, and this was 
just after my own heart. The beds had old-fashioned 
pinks for borders, that double kind that fall apart, too 
fragrant to live. Gillyflowers double and sweet, poppies 
like great quadrupled roses, amaranths and “*bottles,”” 
marigolds and peonies ; sweet-peas and larkspurs there 
were in plenty, and a bed of mignonnette. Early asters 
were in bloom, and the chrysanthemum were just begin- 
ning to bud. Then there was a useful bed, all sweet and 
bitter herbs, and it seemed so good. Lavender and sage, 
rue and saffron, and a dozen stalks of spicy fennel. I like 
people who keep such gardens as that right along from 
year to year; they seem to mean so much more than 
showy city gardens with hired gardeners. 

I pulled a sprig of heart’s-ease, and went back to Sarah. 

‘* What makes you have to watch the bees all the time?” 
T asked. : 

“They are just ready to swarm,” she said, in a tone 
that showed her interest, ‘and we have to watch where 


they go, or we may lose them. They might fly to the 
woods or to some other farm.” 


‘* Pretty little brown things, aren’t they ?” I said, after 


observing them a moment. 
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such busy, cheerful little creatures. I almost feel ont 


knew them apart, and I have names for some of t 
There’s Dot now ! ” she said, as a tiny bee poised itse 
instant on her arm, and then flew off to the clover. ys 

‘* Why, how splendid !_ I never knew you could aE 6 
pets of them!” [ exclaimed. ‘And here you sit te 
pleasant days, getting the very heart of the summer es - 
your heart, while Belle and I rush from place to place, 
get dizzy and tired, and don’t know what we are abou : ; 

‘Oh no!” she said, smiling. ‘ Just think how mu a 
you can get from every place you go to. I went ae ‘ 
journey once to the mountains, and I remember eV ut 
height, every tree and cloud ; and the very roads we Ve I 
by, and the people we met, such different characters ! F 
felt rich when I came home, with so much put safely aw? 
in my life to think of.” F 

** You’re a regular bee yourself,” I said, as I watcher 
some of the little winged things flying home with t 
honey they had gathered far away. a ahe 

‘* My flights are almost always like Dot’s, then,” § “4 
said ; and her contented look struck me more forcibly th4 
ever. ‘‘He always goes to the nearest flowers. BU 
honey is honey wherever we get it.” ih 

And this is one of Belle’s grey people! I thought, w} 
no sparkle, nothing in her character to take hold ° ; 
Why, she is as good reading as one of our best romances | 

**My headache is all gone,” I said. ‘It is a great de 
nicer to be sitting here by the bee-hives than riding undé 
the hot sun with Belle and Mr. Brooks. I don’t like gen" 
tlemen very well; do you? I think love makes thre® 
quarters of all the trouble there is.” es 

‘Why no ; I think love is the most beautiful thing 
life!” she said, earnestly; but at the same time the colou? 
rose in her face, and she looked slightly uneasy. : 

One of Belle’s old maids ! I thought again ; and she sits 
here thinking love the most beautiful thing in life! 

While we were talking the hum and buzz of the bees 
increased rapidly, and there seemed to be a perfect clou 
of them issuing from one of the hives, and hovering ove! 
it. Some of them so near their wings almost brushed wY 
cheek, and I started. ' : 

“*They’re swarming,” said Sarah, in a low, excited volce- 
‘Don’t move quick or act frightened ; they wont hurt you: 
Oh, { hope they will settle in ovr own yard somewhere 
Last summer one swarm went a mile off.” 

There was a clatter of horses’ hoofs down the road. 

‘*'There are Belle and Mr. Brooks,” I exclaimed. 

Sarah had risen, and stood with one hand resting on # 
low limb of the apple-tree, while she looked first at the 
bees and then at Belle, in her pretty blue habit, springing 
to the ground. S 

Belle saw us, and came running round the house with 
her little whip in her hand, while Mr. Brooks fastened the 
horses. 

“Oh, we had such a splendid ride!” she exclaimed. 
** But, mercy, how those bees act ! Do come away ; you 
get stung.” pies 

“Oh no, Belle ; they won’t touch you if you keep still, 
said Sarah. ‘‘ Weren’t you pleased with the cliff? It is 
so fine in summer, with the laurels and rhododendrons all 
in bloom.” 

** Bees swarming, eh ?” asked Mr, Brooks, joining us 5 
“T’ll hive them for you, if they settle soon, Sarah.” 

‘Oh, thank you,” she said; “I was just going in to 
blow the horn for James ; he is down in the meadow-lot- 
But if you will do it, Hugh, you had better ask mother 
right away for the gloves.” 

The flying and buzzing grew so formidable that I was 
alarmed ; they seemed to darken the very air before my 
eyes. 

“Go away, you wretch !” cried Belle, striking with her 
whip. ‘Oh, oh! Iam stung! oh, they are killing me! 

‘Sarah, Sarah!” screamed Aunt Em, from the window; 
“don’t you stir hand nor foot ; they’re settling on your 
arm! Belle, run in here as fast as ever you can, and I'll 
put some lotion on those stings.” 

Poor Belle had been stung twice on her lip. She was 
crying, and did not know which way to.turn, till Mr. 
Brooks led her into the house. I was trembling all over; 
for the bees were on every side of me flying toward Sarah, 
and there was already quite a large black bunch of them 
panging to her sleeve, as her arm rested on the apple- 

ough. 

‘I’m sorry,” she said, softly, ‘‘ but you had better not 
stir away yet, or it may disturb them, and you will get 
stung. But as long as you keep perfectly still they won’t 
harm you.” 

So I stood, and thought of Joan of Arc, and Pocahontas, 
and all the heroines I could remember, to keep myself 
from fainting on the spot. Mr. Brooks, with his hands 
in great buckskin gloves, was waiting a little way off with 
one of the new bee-hives all ready. : 

‘‘1t is fortunate I have on this loose sacque,” said 
Sarah, “for I can slip my arm out of the sleeve so easily, 
when the bees have done coming.” 

I looked at her in admiration, as she stood there 8° 
motionless in her graceful posture, resting on the bough, 
her eyes bright with excitement, and her cheeks the love- 
liest pink, her lips just a little parted, and she without aD 
atom of terror, almost tenderly watching her pretty brow? 
bees as they crowded to her, 

Tt seemed an age that we waited there, but at last the 
swarm had all settled, and Sarah confessed she was glad, 
for they hung so heavy on her sleeve. 

“Pll take care of them now,” said Hugh Brooks, and 
he looked at Sarah anxiously ; ‘‘ you must be tired out, 
dear Sarah ; but if you can manage to slip your arm ou 
oe the sleeve as I hold it, I think you can get away 
safely.” 

The words ‘dear Sarah” struck me. TI felt very much 
enlightened, and began to move cautiously away, but 
could not help hearing him say, as he bent toward her, 
releasing her arm from the sleeve, something about het 
avoiding him for go long, and he certainly asked her some 
thing about love, and I heard him say ‘‘ darling.” 

I glanced back at her as I reached the house, and she 
looked radiantly happy. If he was Corydon she was 
Phyllis—evidently no one else. 

In the kitchen gat poor Belle, her lips swollen, and her 
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eyes red with tears of vexation. But Aunt Em was 
bathing the poor lips with her famous lotion, and the pain 
Was quite gone now, Belle said. The swelling began to 

isappear too, so her spirits revived, and we sat together 
by the window watching Hugh Brooks hive the bees, with 
Sarah at his side. 

It seemed to take them a long while, and when all was 
done, instead of coming into the house, they wandered 
slowly away down the lane. 

“Oh, wait for me,” called out Belle ; ‘¢T want to go to 
Walk too.” 

‘‘Hush, hush !” I whispered, vehemently ; ‘‘you mustn’t 
go. He has just proposed to her, and she has accepted. 
Don’t you see ?” 

Belle stared at me. 

“What! Cousin Sarah? she uttered, in bewilder- 
ment ; ‘*Mr. Brooks and Sarah ?” 

I nodded, and there was silence for a few moments. 

‘“‘ What a little goose I have been!” exclaimed Belle, at 
last, with a merry laugh. “ Very well, Phrene Bennett, 
just as soon as ever I get back to the city Iam going to 
accept Archie Russell, and love him dearly !” 

_Which she did, and is happy. But of all the engaged 
girls I know, I like best to think about Sarah. She is 
such a real little honey-bee, gathering sweetness out of 


as you sometimes see now done on cloth or silk. And the] one man being seen on high ground taking an observa- 
fabric of this ground, too, is unlike that generally em- | tion. William’s war-horse is now brought to him, a black 
ployed. It would now be called coarse, unbleached | animal of vast proportions, upon which he mounts, and 
calico, and upon this material Matilda evidently first | the army advances. Harold coming to meet the foe, the 
traced her ideas out in long tacking stitches, and these battle commences ; dead and wounded are represented. 
outlines were afterwards filled in with close stitches of Gurth and Leofwin were killed early in the day. At one 
one colour, which have rather the appearance of close |time a report of William’s death gets about, and the 
crochet stitches sewn down. Matilda was much limited | army express great fear, but the king lifting his visor, re- 
‘n her stock of colour, for she seems to have had only | assures them. Harold receives an arrow in his eye, and 
green, red, black, brown, and drab, so she has very often | soon after falling badly wounded, he is then killed by a 
‘vorked the horses in the two first colours, and in addition | Norman soldier. ; 
to these unnatural hues, on some occasions, when we may|_ The border now consists of figures appropriate to the 
suppose there was a difficulty about the shopping, Matilda | battle. Men in the act of stripping the dead, and other 
has given green legs to a red horse, and vice versa. The|cruelties, are worked. At this juncture Matilda seems 
texture of the worsted is about that of our common yarn. to have grown idle ; or, perhaps, the Queen of England 
The first scene represented is when Edward the Con- found other employments, for many of the later figures 
fessor (who has a most sinister expression given him by | @re only tacked, and have never been filled up. But the 
the judicious stitching of a master hand) announces that story ends with the Conquest of England ; and one only 
William Duke of Normandy shall be his successor on feels regret that other ladies of bygone days have not 
the throne of England. He is sitting on a chair of state, left such an interesting and graphic picture of some 
and at his side are the courtiers to whom he made known events in which they participated, as I think no one can 
his wishes. Some historians say, it was to Harold that leave the Bayeux ‘Tapestry without feeling they know 
he announced his successor, and that he ordered him | More about those early days of English history, from the 
to depart and inform the Norman Duke. Others say | Short time they have spent in the Bibliotheque, than 1n 
that Harold went to obtain the release of his two |™ny an hour’s reading. 


everything. brothers, who had been given as hostages by Earl God-| All the colours of this tapestry are wonderfully fresh, 
THE END. win to King Edward, and by him had been transferred to and in only one or two places has any of it been restored. 
William’s keeping. Either way, we certainly next find Harold The ground has been darned in parts where the moth had 
ait 2 y | on ihe Dol of elt eee ede in Sussex, the eter it eal Ne its being arenes a it ne hid vu 
bob: § rugiealy | Maneraxe (Hyyes¢ry name being worked over an edifice, which is part of the | Was done twenty-five years ago. 1 hen 1b had been 
& ue SiOry of the Hbanens Cupesitry. old Sua whens Harold’s mother is known to have re-| rolled up and hidden away. 
———-——_—. sided. ‘Two ecclesiastics are seen praying for a blessing 


rattle ig Ce : on the expedition ; the travellers and their friends drink | @. Q BH Ne ano? > « if ete 
By THE Hon. Mus. ARMYTAGE. the earting cup, and Harold embarks. A severe storm Sir Sanmel Buber $ ety Cxpedition, 
drives him on the shores of France, near Abbeville ; one “ epee ad eS, 

of the suite is seen wading through the surf, anchor in By Grorarana C. CLARK. 

hand ; but, alas! they land to find themselves prisoners (Continued.) 

in the hands of Guy, Count de Fonthieu, who hoped to} at Obbo, under the protection of the old king, Lady 
get a large ransom for Harold’s release. One of his friends, | Baker, witha guard of eight men, remained alone, whilst 
however, having escaped to William, in Normandy, re-| er husband explored a portion of the country. The 
lates the capture of Harold, and he immediately sends! }ing had placed a hut at her disposal, the doorway of 
messengers to demand the release of one who should have - 


5 thich she had enlarged. They had planted ve etables 
been his guest, and with whom he was then on friendly blag anmelgl care certs oi P S 


: ideo from seeds brought from England round it, and she 
terms, little then anticipating how deadly a battle should | },4 a few chickens, which he found her feeding Onis 
shortly rage between them. The peaceable messengers 


: b d f lik * | return. 
not being attended to, behold two men of warlike appear- Subsequently, Lady Baker suffered from a severe 
ance, bearing large spears and shields, one mounted on a 


Blasiktt the otler on a green one. Their remon- attack of gastric fever, in which state, on account of the 
antes ore “effectual for Tie "0 Harold delivered up AS eae sree sf wisi ashe was forced he sag 
to William, who now, for the first time, is brought before Hise de ig uote Bee and sie a RP LSrAT oe 
us by his wife’s needle. A very tall individual, with legs | ajono ath them. 3 
of most unnatural length and thinness, clothed in chain|” paring their stay at Kayala, as Nir Sam keooreyi tee 
armour, and with long hair of a pale, drab shade, which; |ensttromoa day’s hunting jee heard a shot fired anda 
by-the-bye, is always the distinctive feature between the yelling and appearances Of aati leon vembrits aH uEcy- 
Normans and Saxons, the latter having dark and short |?,., home—he had formed a sort of camp and garden fon 
locks. Harold is then with William, at Rouen, on the tea G outside the town—he found his eee ee the 
most friendly terms, receiving the promise of the hand of} men at their posts. However, hostilities were avoided, 
William’s daughter, who must here be noticed, as she 18 | yoy oh a murder in cold blood by the Turks had richly 
one of the only two women who, throughout the whole | gecerved punishment. 
piece of tapestry, are represented. At this time an epl-| Qur travellers here suffered from extreme poverty, 
sode in Norman history 1s given namely, a war between | i) ough rich in beads and copper, which were not current 
ee ae oe eae of pee ene eneagy, Ew coin in that realm, wee mae a maalewere 10 sold for 
VE see tHe kenRRyS FT remy. Two} goats and beef. Accordingly Sir Samuel put ais men on 
men with torches setting light toa town in Brittany, pom Pond Ser of two poun togt beads Seth and they went 
which the Duke is seen to escape, but the Normans stil P <i] ana hased their own supplies. Soon 
pushing on, he is finally surrounded and vanquished, and bo Suan eee rater was no game, ae the grass 
epee at ie top e oar hard Be ak of he is impassable ; we have literally nothing to eat, except 
ee aa Re Peek iis lance to William, who 18 4%) tyjjaboon, a small bitter grain used by the natives in lieu 
ne gate on horseback. 4 A Sroeraivel 
Harold, now back in England, relates his adventures to 2 They were back now at Obbo. The aan stanbrains and 
the friends who surround him; soon after which is seen |. herbage rendered the climate very unhealthy. The 
the funeral of Edward the Confessor. The bier is being a Rie as ct dying in numbers, of small-pox. Both our 
borne to the church of is pea Fe Specs ee travellers lay ill of bilious fever. The old King Kachiba 
Abbey (though the building is tota’y unlike any part of| come and charmed them, as a cure, by waving a branch 
i i ; ; i 1 ry bee a : . . ? . . . ? . 
nth Hvar ad but endo pana of which over dhom, siting, and suekng ine the 
sauombered that she had forgotton the death of the king, pee ERP YO Se titan eae ara pecan mieecund 
ae retracing the steps of history, ve ey he et? si ae them ; now and then, by way of pleasant variety, a snake 
his deathbed, aaa Py an Se ag aren aaa" a lided in out ofthe thetoh, W Botyabalise from the Pon 
eping queen his side. e no oye ‘ avait . this they had innumerable bugs, an 
hard, Harold, forgetting his oath, is crowned king, by) i d soar nf ite meee fine 88) 
Siegund, the Archbishop of Canterbury, and receives the! “ 4))'the horses, camels, and donkeys were now dead. 
homage of his subjects ; but, alas ! the heavenly cane ON | Lionswere heard roaring atnight, and Sir Samuel was suffer- 
eos Sse 1 cr: ee Rene a oe ing from remittant fever. He had, however, irate ane 
ra Vv WwW , y a. *] a > = r 
satan ; faftar gazing at it, run to tell Harold of it, and naver nd fied ther Ta ate me re a a a oe 
that the minds of his people are much disturbed by this | 4, ey must pass throu ch Unyoro, the dominions of King 
fark th nop ie ee ot es aay, mighty Sraeey we The Kamrasi, and make a circuit to avoid the rival kingdom 
th aoe, we fos what Jn ae Baan he Kong aad ne 
ee tie 3 ; Ti ir further progress. gs a guide and inter- 
tapestry, from the very commencement till fick f: border a had Inte pain named achpelne a native 
is worked, and represents animals of all sorts of fantastic | or Kion hoa see erred i misled them. 
: ga, who, in spite of admonitions, 
te 1 eae then ae we pa ss aa tea But the Kiongonians would neither receive them nor sell 


im) 
@ HOUGH the name of the Bayeux Tapestry is, no 
teh doubt, familiar to all English ears, 1 doubt if any 

S have an idea how complete an history of the time 
of the Norman Conquest has been told by the needle of 
the first of our Norman queens. [et no future traveller 
in Normandy miss an opportunity of going to one of its 
oldest cities—Bayeux ; and when there, of devoting some 
time to the study of this marvellous piece of antiquity, 
worked by the fingers of Matilda of Flanders, wife of 
William the Conqueror. We may calculate that it must 
have been worked between the years 1066 and 1087 ; pro- 
bably while the events of her husbard’s conquest were 
fresh in her mind, and when the incidents connected with 
that conquest, and the events of some few years previous, 
could have been related to her by some of the very actors 
in those stirring scenes. Think, then, that you are going 
to see the work of a queen who has been dead nearly 800 
years. What a curious thought, that she and her maidens 
bent over this now faded canvas, while, perhaps, her hus- 
band was absent on some of his warlike expeditions. 
Think of her, you sister workers, who 800 years later are 
sitting at your work frames, weaving in with every stitch 
some thought of the past, or vision for the future; and 
wonder whether anything you can work shall last as this 
has done. Just consider the difficulty of her work, and 
admire the talent displayed. No design to guide her ; 
no variety of wools of every hue and shade to help her 
complete the picture ; no canvas such as Regent-street 
can now supply. I doubt much if there be one lady in 
the nineteenth century who would have produced so great 
a work had she the paucity of material which was alone at 
the disposal of Matilda. 

Bayeux is to be reached by rail from Cherbourg in 
about three hours, being on the line which connects Paris 
with this great seaport of France. The country between 
the two places is almost English in its character, and were 
it not for the language which greets you at each station, 
you might imagine yourself passing through any one of 
our own smiling southern counties. A few peasants with 
the picturesque white cap of the country, now and then a 
priest passing along the roads, and perhaps a group of 
women busy washing linen by the side of many a village 
stream, are almost the only incidents to remind you 
that you are not in England. Perhaps, too, we may 
remark on the exceeding slowness of trains on this line, 
and the extraordinary delay at every station “‘ pour faire 
sortir le bagage,” which “‘ bagage” is of the most incon- 
gruous description. Armchairs come tumbling out of the 
van of an express passenger train, and the luggage of one 
Monsieur seems to consist of several hampers of wine ; 
and when you look on the heap of luggage left at each 
station as your train moves on, you wonder which of the 
passengers will claim it, as to all appearance it is only the 
lower orders who are on the road, or, indeed, who are to 
be seen out of doors anywhere in this part of France. 
But all things do have an end, and even a slow train from 
Cherbourg will at last bring you within sight of the beauti- 
ful cathedral of Bayeux, which stands in a fine position, 
unhidden by any other buildings, so that from all sides 


you can obtain a good view of its architectural beauties. them food. : 
Of the town of Bayeux there is not much to be said. the work. The country here is described as beautiful, a noble 
Murray compares its dulness to that of an ecclesiastical THE INVASION. forest, a succession of rapids, over cliffs crowned with 


city in England ; but I think it reminds the traveller of a 
perpetual Edinburgh Sunday, without even the chimes of 
its many church bells to break the oppressive stillness. 
'The inhabitants seem to have very little business on hand, 
and none but the lower order are to be seen about, 
though, no doubt, there are many inhabitants of a 
wealthier class, as ‘‘ en passant ” to the Hotel de Luxem- 
bourg you may catch a glimpse of many nice old-fashioned 
houses, through the open ‘‘ portes cochbres,” surrounded 
by bright and well-kept gardens. 
_ The tapestry is now kept in the Bibliotheque, a build- 
ing of no great note, on one side of the Place of Bayeux. 
An intelligent Frenchwoman, who is well up in the 
stories of the tapestry, will take you round, and with her 
we will proceed to read the history. In along room, to 
the left as you enter, is a glass case, under which is 
stretched this far-famed work, the canvas being 19 inches 
broad, and 215 feet long, and all in one piece. The case 
has been cleverly constructed, so that you can follow the 
history without any break. 

_ Unlike all other tapestry, the ground of which is. en- 
tirely worked over, this Bayeux Tapesty consists of a 
series of figures and pictures, worked on a clear ground, 


* From the Victoria Magazine for July. 


At the court of William, some one has come over to bananas and palms, the Somerset river flowing between 
relate the treachery of Harold, upon hearing which the high cliffs, plaintive enoes manee aaa of natives 
king’s face presents a menacing aspect, and he resolves to| with spears and shie. 8 Pees ae ore 8 eyes in rapid 
make an attack upon that country which he considers | succession. Kamrasis peop e received the travellers with 
should be his own, counselled thereto by his brother Odo, | suspicion, and they had great difficulty in passing the 
Bishop of Bayeux, who may always be recognised by the | river with only a few of their followers, throwing them- 
tonsure. ‘The chief carpenter, rule in hand, receives the selves entirely in the king’s hands. The people of this 
kine’s orders. The woodmen are employed in cutting country are described as all well dressed in Arab topes, 
down the trees, and for some time preparations are seen or Roman togas, and long robes of bark cloth, the 
making for the attack on England. The ships are finished, women wearing short double. petticoats. Lady Baker, 
drawn down to the sea; coats of mail, barrels of wine, standing at the door of her house combing her long 
provisions of all sorts, munitions of war, are carried down \light hair, attracted innumerable crowds ; the sight, 
to the coast, and finally the expedition starts in many of long hair, still more of golden huir, was very wonder- 
ships—horses of all colours being embarked in some of ful there. But the king’s chiefs, although he had received 
them. At the landing of Pevensey, the horses are in|a Persian carpet fifteen feet square and other valuable 
some difficulty—one has three legs on the shore, and is| presents, had located them ina hut on a swamp pe 
struggling to get the fourth out of the boat. _ {with only a bundle of straw for a bed and a Scotch plai 
The chief cook appears on the scene, and starts hig!for a wrapper. The night was very cold, Journeying 
commissariat ofticers; bullocks, pigs; and sheep come | through Unyoro. they were supplied with Plane 
skipping up to the knife; a fire is made, and all provided | sweet potatoes, and eggs 1n abundance. But Lally, i i 
for the feast, of which William partakes in a sort of | fell ill and had to be carried ; her husband also fo att nae 
temple, with his brothers Odo and Robert, and pages | she grew worse. At last she became so serious y ae ee 
kneel to present the dishes. 3 the motion of the litter was too much Ones faaino 
Scouts in the meanwhile report the invasion to Harold, | their women, Sadeela, died of fever, and they 
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medicine. After innumerable delays, Sir Samuel at last ticularly—yours above that of all other persons, as the]is not much society to give a standard for con 
saw the king, but was so ill he was laid at his feet on a mat. wisest, best, and most useful to be obtained. This, too, is parative measurement ; and we know that those fon¢ 
Kamrasi is described as a fine man, six feet high, scrupu-| a form that belongs rather to women in their relations parents and doting relatives are blindly and dili- 
lously clean, with well-kept hands and feet, as brown as an| with men, than the converse ; though sometimes men will) gently sowing seeds of bitterness for a future harvest 
Abyssinian, with very prominent eyes. He was robed in pretend to want a woman’s advice about their love affairs,| of sorrow for their darlings. These young people 
bark cloth, and seated on a copper stool placed on leopard | and will perhaps make-believe to be guided by it. Not| must be made to suffer if they are to be of any good what- 
skins, surrounded by his chiefs. Bacheeta, their in-| unfrequently, however, asking one woman’s opinion and | ever in_ the world; and finding their level, after the 
terpreter, refused to speak, having grown sulky. ‘heir | advice about another is a masked manner of love-making | exalted [position which they have been supposed to have 
porters (natives) deserted them, and the king constantly | on its own account ; though sometimes it may be done for | filled so long, and being pelted with the unsavoury mis- 
delayed his promised assistance, constantly coming or| flattery only, when there are reasons. Of course not all siles of truth in exchange for all the incense they have 
sending for presents ; he seemed determined not to leave advice-asking is flattery; but when intended only tc | received, will be suffering enough. But it has to be gone 
them a thing. Even Sir Samuel’s watch he claimed ; nor} please and not meant to be genuine, it is perhaps one of | through ; this being one of the penalties to which the un- 
was that all, on the eve of departure he coolly asked for | the most potent instruments of the art to be met with. wisdom of love so often subjects us. The flattery met 
his wife. Upon this Sir Samuel flew at him with his re-| But if seeking advice is the most subtle form of flattery, | with in society is not often very harmful, save to coarse or 
volver two inches from his breast, Lady Baker flew at the most intoxicating is that which pretends to moral ele- | specially simple natures. You must be either one or the 
him with her tongue in Arabic, and the sulky Bacheeta, | vation or reform by your influence. Take away the| other to be able to believe it. Lady Morgan was perhaps 
coming to her mistress’s aid, flew at him also in a more flattery which, mingled with occasional rebuke, forms the | the most unblushing and excessive of the tribe of social 
comprehensive language. Possibly he was frightened, for | great ministerial spur, and both Revivalism and Ritualism flatterers ; but that was her engine, the ladder by which 
he let them go. But Lady Baker became extremely} would flag like flowers without “the gentle dews.”| she did a good part of her climbing. We must not con- 
anxious ; her nerves had received a shock, a danger she | Scolded for their faults in dress, for their vanity, extrava- | found with this kind of flattery the impulsive expression 
had not anticipated had been shown her, and she was in gance, and other feminine vices, aré not women also| of praise or love which certain outspoken people indulge 
a low state, debilitated by fever. She constantly feared | flattered as the favourites of Heaven and of the Church ?| in to the last. You may as well try to dam up Niagara 
that some of the attendants sent to escort them might be} Are they not told that they are the lilies of the ecclesias-|as to make some folks reticent in any direction. And 
commissioned to steal her for the king. tical garden ? the divinely-appointed missionaries for the | when one of this kind sees anything that he or she likes, 
Crossing a river, by aid of the tangled weeds that grew | preservation of virtue and godly truth in the world ?| the praise has to come out, with superlatives if the creature 
on the surface, Lady Baker received a sunstroke. She| without whom the coarser race of men woald be given|is prone to exaggeration. But this is not flattery ; it is 
was carried on a litter utterly insensible and scarcely | over to inconceivable spiritual evil, to infidelity, and all} merely want of reticence, and a certain childlikeness 
breathing. Day and night her husband watched her in immorality. We may be very sure of this, that if| which lasts with some to the end, but which very few 
agony of mind, anticipating her death every moment. | humanity, and especially f2minine humanity, were not} understand when they see it, and which subjects its 
Scarcely was her countenance recognisable when at night | flattered as well as chastened, clerical influence would not] possessor to misrepresentation and unfriendly jibes, as 
they halted in the swamp, and, himself shivering with | last for a day. soon as his or her back is turned, and the explosion of 
ague, he watched her by the light of a candle made of| There is one kind of flattery which is common to both exaggerated praise is discussed critically by the un- 
pieces of rag and fat. She moved not a muscle since she | men and women, and that is the expressed preference of | interested part of the audience. 
fell ; the distant cry of the hyenas made him shudder. | sex. Thus, when men want to flatter women, they say 
With daybreak she opened her eyes—not dead, but mad. | how infinitely they prefer their society to that of their 
Seven daysof brain fever ; receiving wild honey, but no food. | own sex ; and women will say the same to men. Or, if 
Then he writes : ‘“‘ We reached a village one evening ; she | they do not say it, they will act it. See a set of women 
had been in violent convulsions successi vely ; it was all| congregated together without the light of a manly counten- 
but over. I laid her down on her litter in a hut, covered | ance among them. They may talk to each other certainly ; 
her with a Scotch plaid, and fell upon my mat insensible, | and one or two will sit away together and discuss their 
worn out with sorrow and fatigue. My men put a new] private affairs with animation ; but the great mass of them 
handle to the pickaxe that evening, and sought a spot to| are only half vitalised while waiting the advent of the men 
dig her grave.” to rouse them into life and the desire to please. No man 
(To be concluded in our next.) who goes up first, and earlier than he was expected, from 


the dinner-table, can fail to see the change which comes 
Cssuyps und Sketches. 
& 


over those wearied, limp, indifferent-looking faces and 
———_———__. 


figures as soon as he enters the room. He is like the 
prince whose kiss woke up the sleeping beauty and all her 

THE SATURDAY REVIEW ON FLATTERY. 
jo) OTHING is so delightful as flattery. To hear and 


court ; and can any one say that this is not flattery of the 
most delightful kind? To be the Pygmalion even for a 
QD believe pleasant fictions about oneself is a temp- 
Cc . . . 
tation too seductive for weak mortals to resist, as 


moment, and for the weakest order of soul-giving, is about 
the greatest pleasure that a man can know, if he is suscep- 

the typical legends of all mythologies and the private his- 

tories of most individuals show ; in consequence of which, 


tible to the finer kinds of flattery. Some women, indeed, 
not only show their preference for men, but openly confess 
home truths, to one used to ideal portraiture, come like 
draughts of “bitter cup” to the dram-drinker. And 


it, and confess at the same time to a lofty contempt or ab- 
horrence for the society of women. ‘These are generally 

flattery is dram-drinking ; and yet not quite without good 

uses to balance its undeniable evil, if only it be ex- 


women who are, or have been, beauties, or who have 
literary and intellectual pretensions, or who despise babies 
and contemn housekeeping, and profess themselves unable 
to talk to other women because of their narrowness and 

aggeration, and not wholly falsehood ; that is, if it as- 

sumes as a matter of course the presence of virtues poten- 

tial to the character, but not always active, and praises for 

what might be if the person chose to live up to his best. 


stupidity. But for the most part they are women who, by 
Many a weak brother, and weaker sister, and all children, 


their beauty or their position, have been used to receive 
extra attention from men, and thus their preference is not 
flattery so much as exigeance. 

t Women who have been in India, or wherever else 
can be heartened into goodness by a little bit of judicious | women are in the minority in society, are of this kind ; 
praise or flattery, where ponderous exhortation and grave | and nothing is more amazing to them when they first come 
reproof would fail ; just as a heavily-laden horse can be | home than the attentions which acertain style of English- 
coaxed uphill when the whip and spur would lead to} woman pays to men, instead of demanding and receiving 
untimely jibbing. If, on the contrary, the flattery is of 
a kind that makes you believe yourself an exceptionably 
fine fellow when you are only “ mean trash ”_a king of 
men when you are nothing better or nobler than a moral 


attentions from them. These are those sweet, humble, 
caressing women, who flatter you with every word and 
nigger—making you satisfied with yourself when at your 
worst, then it is an unmitigated evil; it then becomes 


look, but whose flattery is nothing but a pretty dress put 
, 


on for show, and taken off when the show is done with. 
Anything will do for an occasion with some people. Why, 
dram-drinking of a very poisonous kind, which sooner or 
later does for your soul what unlimited blue ruin does for 


the way in which certain women will caress a child before 
you is an implied flattery, and they know it. If only they 
your body. But this is what we generally mean when we 
speak of flattery, and this is the kind which has got such 


would be careful to carry these pretty ante-nuptial ways 
a deservedly bad name with moralists of al] ages. 


into the home, where nothing is to be gained by them but 
The flatteries of men to women, and those of women to 


g 
men, are very different in kind and direction. Men flatter 


a humdrum husband’s happiness! But too often the 
woman whose whole attitude was one of flattering devo- 
women for what they are—for their beauty, their grace, 
their sweetness, their charmingness in general ; while a 


tion before her end was gained, gives up every shred of 
that which she had in such profusion when she has 
attained her object, and lets the home go absolutely bare 
: of that which was so beautiful and seductive in the ball- 
woman will flatter a man for what he does—for his speech 
in the House last night, of which she understands little : 
for his book, of which she understands less ; or for his 
pleading, of which she understands nothing at all. Not 


room and the flirting corner. ; 
Some men, however, want more home flattery to keep 
that this signifies much on either side. The most unin- 
tellectual little woman in the world hes brains enough to 


them tolerably happy and up to the mark than any woman 

with a soul to be saved by truth can give. Poets and 

artists are of this kind—men who literally live on praise, 

: without which they droop and can do nothing. With 

look up in your face sweetly, and breathe out something | them it is absolutely necessary that the people with whom 
that sounds like beautiful—charming—so clever,” 
vaguely sketching the outline of a hymn of praise to which 
your own vanity supplies the versicles. For you must 
have an exceptionally strong head if you can rate the 


they are associated should be of appreciative and sympa- 

thetic natures ; but the burden comes heavy when they 
want, as they generally do, so much more than this. 
For, in truth, they want flattery in excess of sympathy ; 

sketch at its real value, and see for yourself how utterly 

meaningless it is. You may be the most mystical poet of 

the day, suggesting to your acutest readers grave doubts 

as to your own power of comprehending yourself ; or you 


and if they do not get it they hold themselves as the 
victims of an unkind fate, and fill the world with the echo 
of their woes. This is nine-tenths of the cause why great 

may be the most subtle metaphysician, to follow whom in 

your labyrinth of reasoning requires perhaps the rarest 

order of brains to be met with ; but you will nevertheless 


geniuses are so often unhappy in married life. They 
demand more, and more incessant, flattery than can be 
believe any narrow-browed, small-headed woman, who 
tells you in a low sweet voice, with a gentle uplifting of 


kept up by one woman, unless she has not only an excep- 
tional power of love, but also an exceptional power of self- 
suppression ; they think that by virtue of their genius 
: € they are entitled to a Benjamin's mess of devotion, double 
her eyes, anda Suggestive curl of the lip, that she has that given to other men ; and when they get only Judah’s 
found you both intelligible and charming, and that she , \ 
quite agrees with you, and shares your every sentiment. 
If she further tells you that all her life long she has 


share, they cry out that they are ill-used, and make the 
world think them ill-used as well. But though a little 
thought in exactly the same way, but was wholly unable 
to express herself, and that you have now supplied her 


home flattery helps the home life immeasurably, and 
greases the creaking domestic wheels more than anything 

words her vague ideas, and if 

ential kind of effusiveness, you 


THE PALL MALL GAZETTE ON BABIES, 


A visitor to the Academy Exhibition who has not 
all the feelings of a father discovers within himself 
after a time a reckless Herodian sentiment provoked 
by the number of infants portrayed upon the walls. He 
begins to indulge the atrocious feeling that even in art 
it 1s possible to have too much of the “little stranger.” 
The ladies never tire of staring at these interesting pic- 
tures, and to hear the feminine criticisms, or rather ejacu- 
lations, evoked by a more than usually sweet cherub is 
almost enough to destroy one’s faith for ever in the 
literary misogynist of the time. It is plain that, as a 
matter of business, painting the infant must be a good 
thing for artists ; and as they need not dread any present 
falling off in the production of pretty babies, these gentle- 
men may fairly hope that their particular branch of art 
will flourish as it should do in a well-ordered community. 
The wealth of innocent fatlings this year, not only in the 
Royal Academy, but in the printshops, is enormous. 
Should the taste continue to thrive the worthy mayors 
and county lieutenants who at present beam upon us out 
of their gorgeous frames will have few legitimate successors. 

When the Princess of Wales was delivered of a son, how 
many weeks after the event was the illustrious prince ex- 
hibited in the windows where photographs are shown ? 
The people who purchased his likeness at that time would 
not know him now—and some of them used to cry over 
the touching image. The heir of France has been familiar 
to usin this fashion also from his cradle. But here we 
draw the line at royal and imperial families ; no infant of 
ducal rank, no archiepiscopal or dramatic baby, no minia- 
ture Mabel Grey, has as yet received the honour accorded 
to princely babes. In private albums, however, we meet 
with dear children at every turn. ‘J hey are frequently 
“done” by the photographer at the early age of two 
months ; at which period of its development you are called 
upon to pronounce on the authenticity of a nose that has 
been in the family since the Conquest. 

And what is done for baby by artists is not exceeded by 
the care of authors and booksellers, especially at that time 
of the year when Christmas literature is hatching. Then 
a general cackle prevails over the superior poems and toy 
books now printed for little ones, and it is indeed true 
that the modern versions of Humpty Dumpty may be 
regarded as classic when compared with the original. To 
be sure, we have no trustworthy evidence that the small 
people for whom this trouble is taken appreciate the gifts 
the age provides for them. It is a matter of doubt 
whether they duly under-tand the intellectual condescen- 
sion of the superior being who consents to write down to 
them—who, upon due undertaking of payment therefore, 
giggles and prances to amuse them after his serious 
labours in a comic organ. In a different region from this 
astonishingly versatile creature we find ladies and gentle- 
men who write verses of a very touching and beautiful 
description, but which go as far over a child’s head as the 
meaning of Mr. Millais’s ‘‘ Second Sermon” passes 
beyond the experience and faculties of any little girl of 
the same age as its subject. The truth probably is that 
in the display of tenderness for children too much is 
designed for our own pleasure and to tickle our own 
vanity. Take the case of the unfortunate boy dressed 
to cut a figure in the park with his nurse. He is 
beautifully clad. He is dressed fearfully and wonder- 
fully. He is made to appear like the piper ina Highland 
regiment; like a Grand Turk; like an able seaman ; and in 
all these characters, or any of them, he is the nicest possi- 
ble live toy to play with. But the women who have 
children prepared in this manner often care as little for 
them in reality as for their four-footed friends. These 
masquerade costumes are meant to indicate maternal pride 
and affection ; if we knew what the innocents themselves 
thought about the comfort and convenience of the rig, we 
should probably come to the conclusion that mamma’s 
else can, a great deal is just the most pernicious thing that | vanity had more to do with it than mother’s love. With- 
can be offered. The belief prevalent in some families that | out doubt, and spite of the painting, the poems, and all the 
all the very small and commonplace members thereof are | rest of it, children are losing many household privileges 
wonders and greater than any one else—that no one is so| and pleasures. It is not only that they are banished from 
clever as Harry, no one so pretty as J ulia, that Amy’s red | the dining-room altogether, nor do we complain that the 
hair is of a more brilliant gold than can be found else- | rush for pudding and fruit, which they used to make, is 
where, and Edward’s mathematical abilities about equal | now forbidden. But if children are less often seen in the 
to Newton’s—this belief, nourished and acted on, is sure| dining-room, mammas are less often seen in the nursery ; 
to turn out an insufferable collection of prigs and self-j and there is a little hypocrisy in cutting the children off 
conceited damsels, who have to be brought down innu-|from pleasant refreshments in public, and then having 
merable pegs before they find their own level. But wel them dotingly delineated on canvas as if they never knew 
often see this, especially in country places where there ‘ the miseries of exile on gala days, 


your bewitching little 
nor the education to 


] : 1 down as a slanderer, 
spiteful and malignant, and call his candour envy, because 


he has not been so lucky as yourself, 
The most subtle form of flattery is that which askg your 
advice, with the pretence of needing it—your advice, par- 
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Theatres and Anusements, 


ooo 


Drury Lanr.—Bells of the Kitchean—Formosa; or, the Railroad to Ruin 
Sr —Borrowed Plumes. Seven. ; 

- JAMFs’s.—Orphée aux Enfers. Half-past Eight. 

TRAND.—Among the Breakers—The Toodles—Joan of Arc—The Chops of 
Pry te Channel. Half-past Seven. 

RINCE or Waxes’s.—A Winning Hazard—(At Eight) School—A Lame 
G Excuse. Half-past Seven. 

AIETY.—The Two Harlequins—(At a Quarter to Eight) An Old Score— 
N (At Ten) Columbus—Ballet. Seven. 

Ew QuEEN’s.—My Wife’s Dentist—(At Half-past Eight) The Turn of the 
H Tide. Half-past Seven. 

OLEoRN.—The Smoked Miser—(At Eight) The School for Scandal. 
N Half-past Seven. 
ANEW Rovatry.—Quite at Home—(At Eight) Checkmate—(At a Quarter- 

ek Nine)—The Military Billy Taylor—In for a Holiday—Half-past 
even. 

Crysraz PaLace.—Miscellaneous Entertainments. Open at Ten. ? 

OLYTECHNIc.—Miscellaneous Entertainment. Open from Twelve till 
S Five, and from Seven till Ten. 
T. Jamrs’s Hatu.—Christy Minstrels: thirty-five performers. Wed- 
M nesday and Saturday, Three ; Evenings, Eight. — 

ADAMu TUssAUD’s.—Waxwork Exhibition. Eleven till Ten. 


~ CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK. 


Avcusr 1, SunpAY.—Tenth Sunday after Trinity. 
” 2. Monday.—Sun rises 4.27 A.M. 
»» 38, Tuesday.—Clock before sun 5m. 53sec. 
” 4, Wednesday.—Daybreak 1.42 A.M. 
»  § Thursday.—Sun sets 7.39 P.M. 
” 6. Friday.—Duke of Edinburgh born, 1844. 
»» 7, Saturday.—New moon 10.8 P.M. 
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TO THE READING PUBLIC. 


Our ‘letter 


Tue Lapy’s Own Paper may be obtained at the Principal Railway 
Stations, and of the Newsagents throughout the United Kingdom. In the 
vent of any difficulty, copies will be sent direct from the office ; single 
Copies, post free, for 4d. ; three copies for 11d. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Year (post free) ....seeeeeeeeeeeeeee 178. Od. 
Half a Year pisceets : 8s. 8d. 
Quarter of a Year ne 48. 4d. 


«* All Subscriptions payable in advance. Post-office Orders (on Fleet” 
Street), to be made payable to C. M. Jenkins, 102, Fleet-street, London. 

.ALL communications intended for the Epiror should be addressed to 
him at the Publishing Office, 102, Fleet-street, E.C. 


* % 


Any readers who may find a difficulty in procuring TuE 
LADY’s Own PAPER from their newsagents, or experience any 
irregularity in supply, are invited to communicate with the 
Publisher. 

_*«* We have in type a biographical notice of Lady Duff 

Gordon, whose death we lamented in our last number, and 

‘his will appear, with a portrait of the deceased, if possible, 

1 our next number. 

We have also ready a series of illustrated articles on varie- 
8ated and gold and silver embroidery, with others on point 
4ce in preparation. 

Portraits of Mark Lemon, the editor of Punch, and Mr. S. 

Hall are nearly ready. 
RESSMAKER.—In the shoulder seams of a dress the front 
Should be laid on the back and stitched outside, the seam 

eing turned toward the front. Silk serge is not as nice as 

rish poplin, and is no longer considered very fashionable. 
ongee and foulard take its place this season. 

Mrs, M. A. F.—Make your green Chambery with a half- 
fitting sacque belted in, and a short goared skirt trimmed 
with a gathered ruffle drawn on acord, and headed by a 

unch of tucks. 

R. C.—The following polish for old furniture has been well 
recommended: Alcohol, 14 oz. ; muriatic acid, 4 oz. ; 
linseed oil, 8 oz. ; vinegar, 4 pint (to be put in last) ; and 

utter of antimony, 14 oz. Mix well together. 

HLOE.—Do not allow birds to pair that are related to each 
other, as their progeny are likely to be deformed and sickly. 

0 not disturb the cage while the bird is setting, or until 
4 fortnight after the laying of the last egg ; when, if there 
are no signs of hatching, put them in warm water ; if they 
float they are addled ; if they sink they may be replaced for a 

E day or two. Feed the young birds with hard-boiled egg. 

ou can tame them by feeding them yourself with a 
quill, and accustoming them to your voice and the touch of 

Your hand. Let them fly about the room as much as 
Possible ; the exercise will keep them healthy and preserve 

rem from vermin. 

MMA D,.—Your muslin over-dress will look well over blue 

Poplin. Trim with tucks and fluted ruffles, or with puffs 
Kou Valenciennes lace. 

ATIE H. W.—We cannot recommend any hair-dye. If your 
braid does not fade sufficiently of itself, as is often the case, 

} you had better get a new one. 

Irs. W, (DaLston).—The following have been pronounced 
€xcellent, and may auswer your purpose therefore : Oyster 
Fritters . Make a stiff batter with one or two eggs, accord- 
Ing to the quantity required ; season to taste with pepper 
and salt. Prepare some oysters as if for sauce, dip each 
Into the batter, and fry of a nice brown colour, either in 
very fresh lard or butter. Lay them on a clean sieve before 

€ fire until every particle of grease has drained from them, 
and serve them on a hot napkin..— Fricatelles: Mince some 

Cold meat (either mutton or beef) very fine, make a paste 

and roll it out thin; lay the mince thickly upon it, and 

fold the paste over it, taking care to make the edges adhere 
together. Then take a rolling-pin and roll the paste 

Smooth ; cut them out with a tin in the shape of cutlets, 

ae fry them of a light brown colour. Serve with a brown 

avy, 

- J.—Goare the front and two side widths of your silk, put- 
ting three plain widths behind. Use the extra breadth for 
® pinked ruche to begin at the belt and sweep down the 

qa widths around the skirt. 

RALDINE.—Make over your white alpaca by cutting it 

Own to a short goared dress. Trim the skirt with a pleated 
Tuffle, headed by a bias band of the same. Your black silk 
Casaque with this will make suit for your village streets. A 

Ort sacque of lama lace, or a heavily-draped lace shawl 

and a bouffant sash of black ribbon, will also be pretty with 

Your alpaca as a semi-dress suit. Round hat of sewed chip 

With black velvet rim, black ostrich tuft, and June roses, 
fople of wealth do wear lama lace over garments, but 


Cy 


rely as second-best wrappings to save handsome lace, and 
Ro, ot for full dress, se 
nicus (SEvenoaxs).—If you will refer to your back 


numbers you will find a thoroughly practical and compre- 
Seats article on the whole subject: we give here, how- 
mak a few details that may be of immediate service. To 

bouquets, macerate firm and perfect leaves 


int e phantom 
Soft water, in an open vessel covered with paper, for six 


Weeks, Then 


rub the locse green matter, thus decomposed, effectually got over by fussing about 


from the surface, with the fingers or a soft brush, which 
will expose to view the fibrous network of the leaf. Some 
kinds of leaves require longer maceration ; these must be 
immersed a second time, till the fibres became perfectly clean. 
Press the skeletons between the folds of a soft towel till 
quite dry, then bleach them in a jar with a solution of 
chloride of lime or chloride of soda. The latter is better 
for the more delicate, and the former for the coarser leaves. 
For the bleaching fluid mix half a pound of strong chloride 
of lime with three pints of soft cold water, let it stand about 
an hour, skim and use two tablespoonfuls to a pint of 
water. Double the quantity of chloride of soda. Arrange 
the leaves in the bleaching jar with the stems pointing 
downward, as the bleaching begins at the bottom, and the 
thick parts are thus whitened uniformly with the more 
delicate portions. A jar of leaves requires from six to 
twelve hours for bleaching. When entirely white, take 
them outcarefully, immerse them several time in warm water, 
and dry them with a towel or ina book. The seed vessels 
should be prepared separate from the leaves. Arrange 
according to your taste, mounting the leaves that have lost 
we stems on wire or crochet cotton stiffened with gum 
arabic. 

A.B.M.—Rub,them with a leather, or polish with the warm 
palm of the hand. The lustre will be brought back to the 
vulcanite by this means. 

Currs.—Gather the roses, pick off all the petals, and lay them 
on a sheet of brown paper in the sun, turning them over 
occasionally. This is to dry any moisture that may be 
about them. Afterwards fill the vase with them. Many 
persons add a few grains of allspice to the rose leaves. 
You may first wet the spices with spirits of wine if you like. 


One Exchange. 


—$<—$—<—— 

Wr again print the “regulations” of this department for the benefit 
of new subscribers :— 

1. All letters for this column should be marked outside the envelope 
with the word ‘‘ Exchange,” and addressed to the Editor, at 102, Fleet- 
street. No charge whatever is made for the use of the ‘‘ Exchange.” 

2. Advertisements should be clearly written, and should be worded as 
briefly as possible. The ‘‘ Exchange Column” being for the convenience 
of private persons, and only for the exchange of fancy articles, works of 
art, &c., wearing apparel, whether old or new, is excluded; nor can any 
article for sale be announced. 

3. Writers not wishing their names to appear in print may adopt any 
pseudonym they please for publication; but it is absolutely necessary, to 
prevent deception or mistake, and to facilitate the forwarding of letters, 
that the real name and address should in all cases be communicated to the 
Editor, and the pseudonym once adopted by the writer consistently 
adhered to. 

4. Every letter intended to be forwarded must be sent, under cover, to 
the Editor, properly stamped, and with the pseudonym of the writer as 
well as that of the person for whom the packet is intended, clearly written 
at the top of the envelope. 

5. No weighty parcels of any kind are to be sent to the office of the 
paper ; nothing but stamps, crests, and such things as can be conveniently 
enclosed in envelopes. In all other cases, the names and addresses of ex- 
changers must be ascertained, that the packets may be sent direct. 


I wisu for a child’s good scrap-book, of linen preferred, for 
mounting pictures in. In exchange I can give children’s 
books or music.—MARRIED. 

I wisH for Beethoven’s Sonatas, and can offer good sheet 
music, nearly new, to double their value.k—OLp Marp. 

Wuat will any one take for a good perambulator, for either 
one or two, with awning, &c., complete.—Address B. E. 

Want the song ‘‘ By the Sad Sea Waves” (Benedict). Will 
give in exchange three others ; will send list. —PLAINTIVE, 

I wish for a good canary, or apair. What will any one 
offer such for? I have good music, books, and monograms. — 
Try AGAIN. 
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FUSS. 

To acquire marks of good breeding from manuals on 
etiquette is considered by those most competent to form 
a just opinion a hopeless task, but that it is possible to 
convey many valuable hints in writing few would be 
bold enough to dispute. It has always been held, 
then, by the best-bred people that fuss of any kind is 
inconsistent with good manners. * Quietness in all 
things is an essential element of a weil-bred English 
lady. She shuns all outward display of her person- 
ality. She cares not to be seen or heard, and rests 
content with being felt as a power in the home. She 
thus not only eschews noisy and grandiloquent talk, 
but all showy and noticeable costume. Ter voice is 
low, her words simple, her action grave, and her dress, 
however rich, is never gaudy. 

Fuss is a great obstacle to comfort. Its effect is not 
only to heighten the unavoidable miseries of life, but 
to create unnecessary ones. Its influence is chiefly 
apparent in the small annoyances of daily existence. 
The heavy strokes of fate fall with such a crushing 
force upon the sensibility that it becomes at once too 
prostrate to be capable of fuss. Grief subdues and 
makes silent, but vexation excites and creates noise. 

It is astonishing how much misery—small, perhaps, 
in detail, but immense in the aggregate—is voluntarily 
imposed upon self and others by fussy people. ‘Take, 
for example, the grossly-exaggerated if not entirely 
simulated maladies which the fashionable doctors tell us 
form two-thirds of their cases. "What a fuss is made 
by the pretended victims! and who can measure the 
degree of real suffering they inflict upon others? How 
often are whole families made miserable by these 
chronic complainers, who not seldom survive long 
enough to worry out of existence several generations 
by unnecessary fuss ! 

Fuss is vulgarly supposed to be essential to a good 
housekeeper. It is not really so, for quiet 1s as neces- 
sary to excellence of housewifery as smoothness of work 
to goodness of machinery. It is quite a mistake to 
suppose that what in some households must be called 
the unavoidable misery of “washing day’ 1s more 
it the whole week 


before and after. It is no less so to imagine that the 
necessary evil of house-cleaning, ‘or pickling, or any 
other domestic trial of periodical occurrence, is to be 
endured more patiently by twelve months of daily 
anticipatory fussing. We doubt, moreover, whether 
we get a perfect and agreeable idea of cleanliness when 
constantly reminded, by the ever-present wet, scrubbing- 
brushes, soapsuds, bare floors, and uncarpeted stair- 
cases, of the ceaseless efforts of a fussy housekeeper. 

There is nothing more fatal to comfort as well as to 
decorum of behaviour than /uss. 


Tue Dramatic College Wéte at the Crystal 
Palace, which is generally heralded with a grand 
flourish of trumpets, was this year honoured by 
royalty, though the announcement that the Prin- 
cess of Wales would receive purses does not 
appear to have caused so great an influx of those 
disposed to offer them as many persons had antici- 
pated. The theatrical performances, under the man- 
agement of Mr. R. E. Phillips and Mr. Nelson Lee, 
were of a very miscellaneous character, consisting as 
they did from scenes culled from the following plays : 
No Thoroughfare, Military Billy Taylor, The Love 
Chase, The School for Scandal, The Turn of the Tide, 
and Good for Nothing. In the representation of these 
dramatic fragments the actors who took most promi- 
nent parts were Mrs. Alfred Mellon, Mrs. Stirling, 
Miss Amy Sedgwick, Mrs. Hermann Vezin, Mrs. 
Frank Matthews, Miss E. Farren, Miss M. Oliver, 
Miss C. Saunders, and Miss H. Hodson; Messrs. 
Benjamin Webster, J. Clarke, J. L. Toole, Barry 
Sullivan, F. Matthews, J. C. Cowper, W. H. Stephens, 
J. Maclean, Joseph Eldred, and R. Soutar. Mr. 
Webster, in his original character of Joey Ladle, was 
singled out for especial applause, a tribute due equally 
to his great merits as an actor and his devoted and 
unwearying exertions in the cause of the Royal 
Dramatic College, of which he fills so worthily the 
office of Master. Mrs. Mellon also experienced a very 
friendly reception. At five o'clock the arrival 
of the Prince and Princess was heralded by 
a royal salute and ‘God Save the Queen.” 
The Princess, who looked, as she always does, charm- 
ing, was dressed ina short costume of rose-coloured 
silk, trimmed with white lace. It did not, however, 
become her royal highness so well as that of blue 
satin which she wore at the /éte given to the Viceroy. 
As soon as the Prince and Princess were seated on the 
dais in front of the stage, the purse-pearers descended 
from the gallery appropriated to them in order to 
deposit their contributions to the charity at the feet of 
the Princess. The first who passed before her royal 
highness was a young lady who essayed the difficult 
task of retiring from the presence backwards. As it 
is not easy even to descend a few stairs in this fashion, 
the other ladies retired in the manner usual in every- 
day life. The ladies were, for the most part, accompanied 
by a gentleman (and seme of those who could not 
muster a cavalier of their own pressed Mr. Nelson 
Lee and one of the stewards into the service), and as 
they rested with one hand on the arm of their male 
prop, and dropped the purse on the ground in some- 
what sideling fashion with the other, it had in the 
distance a somewhat ungraceful effect. The purses 
thus deposited were in some danger of being carried 
away by succeeding trains, and the Prince was so con- 
siderate as to push them together with his stick. The 
last purse being deposited, the royal party rose, bowed 
to the audience (who essayed a cheer), and retired for 
a brief space of quiet and rest before dinner and the 
fireworks. The numbers on this occasion at the 
Crystal Palace fell short of what might have been 
expected, considering, as we have said, the promised 
presence of royalty and the great attractions advertised. 
Another year, if the /éte is announced earlier, it will 
no doubt in this respect be more successful. 


Tur alarming mortality of infants is readily ac- 
counted for, at least to a very great extent, if Shef- 
field may be taken as a fairly representative town, as 
a few facts will be sufficient to show. A druggist 
there has just been found guilty by a coroner's Jury of 
the manslaughter of a child, and during the inquiry 
the following painful particulars were elicited. The 
mother of the child was in the habit of giving it half 
a teaspoonful of ‘“‘Godfrey’s cordial ” every day, not 
because the child was unwell, but to “nourish its 
stomach !” The cordial was obtained from a druggist 
named Jenkinson, who made it himself of opium, 
water, treacle spirits of wine, and oil of sassafras, and 
who had sold, according to his own account, hundreds 
of thousands of pennyworths of it. A day or two ago 
a girl was sent for some of the cordial, and Mr. Jen- 
kinson gave her laudanum by mistake. The mother 
administered the customary half-spoonful, and the 
child died. The jury accompanied their verdict against 
Jenkinson with a strong recommendation to mercy, on 
the ground that the act was one of misadventure, and 
the coroner stated that bail would be taken for his 
appearance at the assizes. Now, it is not the misad- 
venture that we look upon as by any means the most 
serious part of this story, but the practice of mothers 
of the poorer classes which it reveals. What child could 
possibly be expected to grow up healthy, even if it 
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hould survive, after being treated to a dose of such 
“cordial” daily on the “nourishing” principle ? 

On Monday the beautiful memorial of the late 
Countess of Ellesmere was formally presented to the 
keeping of the present earl at an open-air ceremony, 
which took place at Walkden-moor. Amongst the very 
numerous company invited to be present were the Karl 
and Countess of Ellesmere, the Dowager Countess of 
Ellesmere, the Hon. Algernon F. Egerton, M.P., and 
Mrs. Egerton, Sir Elkanah Armitage, and the tenantry 
on the estate. A spacious covered platform was erected 
near the memorial for those who had been specially 
invited to be present, while many hundreds of those 
who were assembled to show their respect to the memory 
of the late countess stood in the open space between 
the platform and the memorial, notwithstanding the 
rain which fell heavily during the hour that the pro- 
ceedings lasted. The memorial stands in a large open 
space near Worsley Stocks. It is in imitation of the 
crosses which at the end of the thirteenth century were 
erected to the memory of Queen Eleanor. It is raised 
on a pyramid of steps, and the superstructure 
is divided into three stages. The lowest is square 
in plan, and consists of a solid basement on which rests 
a massive central column, surrounded by four groups 
of clustered colums, one at each angle, which carry 
pointed arches, trefoil cusped, and surmounted by 
pediments with crockets and finials. There is 
an enriched pinnacle at each angle, contain. 
ing at its lower part a-niche. The four statuettes 
which fill these niches represent a Lancashire opera- 
tive, a collier, and two factory girls in their charac- 
teristic costume ; these were copied from life studies. 
A. parapet of open tracery finishes this stage at the 
top. The second stage is octagonal in plan, with 
buttresses on the four oblique faces which unite it in 
outline with the square stage below. The four 
direct faces of the octagon contain niches with cusped 
and pedimental canopies, in which are life-size statues 
of the four virtues—Piety, Charity, Munificence, and 
Prudence. ‘This stage is also finished with a parapet 
of open tracery. The third and top stage is cruci- 
form in plan, with diapers and crocketed gablets on 
the four direct faces, and is surmounted by a 
spirelet and a-stone cross. The total height from the 
ground to the top of the cross is 50ft. The foundations, 
including 4ft. of concrete, are 6ft. deep below the 
ground. The following inscription, in plain incised 
letters, runs round the cornice of the basement on 
which the four columns of the open stage rest: “A 
public tribute of affection and respect to the memory of 
Harriet, widow of Francis first Earl of Ellesmere, 
A.D. 1868.” Mr. Fereday Smith, in presenting the 
custody of the memorial to the Earl of Ellesmere, 
referred to the several occasions on which members of 
the Royal Family had visited Worsley, and especially 
congratulated his lordship on the success of last week’s 
proceedings. He also dwelt at considerable length on 
the exertions which the first earl and countess had 
made for the improvement and welfare of the district 
and its inhabitants, and the alterations which had 
taken place in consequence of their efforts. Subse- 
quently Miss Herbert, daughter of the Rev. John 
Herbert (on behalf of the Sunday-school teackers and 
children of Walkden-moor), presented to the Countess 
of iillesmere a handsome gold bracelet, for which the 
earl expressed her ladyship’s thanks. 


Yet another convent scandal. We learn from 
Vienna that, in consequence of anonymous informa- 
tion, a judicial commission, assisted by the clergy, 
forced an entrance into the Carmelite Convent in 
Cracow, where they found a nun who had been locked 
up in a dark, filthy room for twenty-one years. She 
had been utterly neglected, was quite naked, and half 
mad. Bishop Galecki, who was present as Papal 
delegate, overwhelmed the abbess and the nuns with 
the most vehement reproaches, asking them whetber 
they were women or furies, and thanked the judge 
charged with the inquiry for his timely and energetic 
interference. The confessor of the convent was at 
once suspended by the bishop. As may be imagined, 
this intelligence created the greatest excitement. The 
people eagerly inquired for further particulars, and 
these were supplied by a report in the Presse, from 
which the following is extracted :— 


On Tuesday, the 20th instant, an anoymous notice, appa- 
rently written by a female hand, reached the Criminal Court 
at Cracow, to the effect that in the Convent of the Carmelite 
barefooted nuns, one of the order, named Barbara Ubryk, has 
been forcibly kept in close confinement in a dark cell fora long 
number of years. The convent, which is one of the strictest 

soale orders, is situated in one of the most beautiful suburbs 
to) LEROY, the so-called Wesola, in the vicinity of the botanical 
garc en aud the observatory, and by the side of a splendid 
* Ord which is one of the favourite walks of the inhabitants 
theaeSomues srptie ot evening. Thousands of people passed 

l tragedy thet Ster walls without even suspecting the fear- 
ful tragedy that was being enacted within for twenty-one years. 
The convent was first entered by Father Spital, followed by the 
members of the judicial committee, to whom the portress at- 
tempted to refuse admittance, The judge then informed the 

yortress that he had come to see and speak to Nun Barbara 
bryk, which information made a terrible impression upon 
the portress. She staggered a few paces backwards, asseve- 
rating that it was impossible to satisfy his demand, and at the 
same time endeavoured to get away with another nun. The 
judge, however, prevented this, and ordered the two sisters | 


to be detained, forbidding them in the name of the law to move 
from the spot. The commission thereupon went to the upper 
corridor, followed by the nuns, one of whom showed the judge 
the cell of Sister Barbara. This cell, which was situated at 
the extreme end of the corridor, between the pantry, close to 
the dung-hole, had a walled-up window and a double wooden 
door, in which there was a moveable grating, through which 
very probably food was handed in. Through a very small 
open window niche some rays of light could now and then 
penetrate into this dismal dungeon. The cell, seven paces 
long by six paces wide, was open, but it is almost impossible 
to describe the view this piece of Inquisition of the nine- 
teenth century presented. In a dark, infected hole adjoining 
the sewer, sat, or rather cowered, on a heap of straw, an 
entirely naked, totally neglected, half-insane woman, who, at 
the unaccustomed view of light, the outer world, and human 
beings, folded her hands, and pitifully implored, ‘‘Iamhungry, 
have pity on me ; give me meat, and I shall be obedient . . .” 
The investigation has commenced, but its progress is much 
impeded by difficulties on account of the strict rules of the 
Order of the Carmelites. Entrance into the convent can only 
be obtained with great difficulty, and the nuns are so thickly 
veiled that the judge never knows to whom he is speaking. 
The lady superior declared that Barbara Ubryk was kept in 
close confinement since 1848 by order of the physician, be- 
cause of her unsound mind. But this physician dicd in J848, 
and the present physician, Dr Babrzynski, who has been 
practising in the convent for the last seven years, has never 
seen Barbara Ubryk. Such treatment, in the opinion of the 
doctors, is sufficient to drive a person mad. On account of 
the importance of the case, the Attorney-General has taken 
the matter in hand. The exasperation of the people knows 
no bounds. It is stated that the bishop intends to dissolve 
the convent. ——_—_ 


The Lancet, the leading journal of the English 
medical profession, has raised its voice, in an article 
entitled “The English Pilgrimage,’ against the 
dangers many tourists incur from a source few sus- 
pect. Ina very few days, remarks our contemporary, 
our great annual pilgrimage will commence. The 
autumn trip of Londoners to the Continent, to various 
inland parts of Great Britain, or, largest of all, to the 
seacoast, is quite as much a task of duty to many of 
the English orthodox as is that pilgrimage to the 
shrine of the Prophet which a devout Mohammedan 
must make at least once in his life. And as, in the 
latter case, the congregation of travellers from all parts 
is gencrally attended with epidemic disease, suffering, 
and death ; so also in the former, although the result 
is not so immediately evident, a very similar fatality 


is frequently attached to the act of devotion.’ 


Every London medical practitioner of experience 
can tell of the influx of illness which October 
brings ; of the patients who return to town with heart- 
felt thankfulness to Providence for the blessings of a 
home fo be laid up in; of those vaguely-marked cases 
of malaise and debility which can surely be traced 
back to typhoid; of the utter exhaustion which 
characterises the Alpine traveller who has trained 
himself to death’s door. The lawyer is said to be 
misanthropic from always seeing the bad side of 
human nature ; and so, in view of the countless num- 
bers who are exceptions to our category, and return 
from their holiday refreshed and strengthened, we shall 
_be accused of exaggeration and unnecessary foreboding 
of evil. We do not mind this if we thereby succeed 
in persuading one intending pilgrim to “ boil his peas” 
—to so arrange matters, by a little exercise of fore- 
sight, that his pilgrimage may be easy and pleasant 
and his feet not blistered. It is our business to know, 
as the general public cannot know, that a very large 
amount of illness, and even death, is traceable to the 
annual English pilgrimage. We have lifted our voice 
in this journal, for many years past, against the per- 
nicious system of drainage into the sea directly op- 
posite the dwelling houses which obtains in most of 
our watering places; and happily, in several instances, 
this has been remedied. It will be the part, then, of 
prudent fathers of families to ascertain from their 
medical advisers, if they are themselves unaware, 
which of the watering places on our coast are to be 
recommended or avoided on this score. A very large 
amount of security will be thereby obtained. But, in 
addition, there is one measure which is so self-evident 
that it is marvellous how frequently it is neglected. A 
large family will take up their quarters in a lodging 
house which may, for aught they know, have just been 
tenanted by cases of some infectious disorder. No steps 
are taken to ascertain whether this be so. The rooms, 
not yet cool from their previous habitants, with no 
time for cleansing and proper ventilation, are filled, 
perhaps, by a crowd of children peculiarly prone to the 
attack of any floating poison. How many cases of 
infectious disorder can thus be traced our London 
brethren know perfectly well. 


WE TWO. 
By Jean INGELow. 
It’s we two, it’s we two, it’s we two for aye, 
All the world and we two, and Heaven be our stay. 
Like a laverock in the lift, sing, O bonny bride! 
All the world was Adam once, with Eve by his side. 


What’s the world, my lass, my love—-what can it do? 

I am thine, and thou art mine, life is sweet and new. 
If the world have missed the mark, let it stand by, 
For we two have gotten leave, and once more we'll try. 
Like a laverock lift, sing, O bonny bride ! 

It’s we two, it’s we two, happy side by side. 

Take a kiss from me thy man ; now the song begins, 

‘* All is made afresh for us, and the brave heart wins.’ 
When the darker days come, and no sun will shine, 
Thou shalt dry my tears, lass, and I’ll dry thine. 

It’s we two, it’s we two, while the world’s away, 
Sitting by the golden sheaves on our wedding-day. 


b 


| and in front gathered up over the brow into two spira 
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The Queen of the Adriatic ; or, Venice Past and Present. 
By W. H. Davenrort Apams. London: T. Nelson 
and Sons, Paternoster-row. as, 

Mr. Apams has often done good service to the rising 

generation by his useful and painstaking compilations, 

but we are inclined to think his latest work more than 
equals in interest any of its predecessors. ‘‘ Owing,” says 
the author, ‘‘to the vivid interest which attaches to the 
history of Venice, and the magnificent architectural 
monuments which adorn the ancient city, it was thought 
that a book purporting to be at once a record and a de- 
scription—a manual for the young student, and a series of 
sketches for the general reader—might prove acceptable 
to the English public.” It was with this view that Mr. 
Adams set about his task, and we readily endorse the 
modest suggestions of the writer, that in its own limited 
sphere his work stands almost, if not quite, alone, and 
that an account of the ‘ relics” and ‘‘ sights” of Venice, 
and a summary of its annals, ave not to be elsewhere ob- 
tained in so portable ashape. For these reasons, if for 
no other, therefore, the book should speedily find its way 
into families, and should be adopted as a gift book at 
schools. It has, however, other distinctive advantages. 

Mr. Adams is not only a laborious and conscien- 

tious compiler, he is also a_ very __ pleasant 

writer, his style being free from that stilted, dry- 
as - dust method that too often characterises the 
laboured pages of the craft. If he is never brilliant, he 1s 
at least interesting as well as informing, and that is say- 
ing not alittle. We shall best explain our meaning and 
illustrate the comprehensiveness of the book by a quota-_ 
tion from its well-packed pages. Mr. Adams is affording 
us glimpses of Venetian li/e in the past, and thus sketches 
the fashions of the queen of cities :— 

VENETIAN COSTUMES OF THE PAST. 

This dignified and handsome costume (the toga, &c.), never 
underwent any important modifications. But the colour fre- 
quently varied. Blue was the favourite for five centurics ; it 
was then replaced by black, which continued in vogue until 
the downfal of the Republic. Violet, however, was affected 
for certain public functions ; and under solemn circumstances 
the black official toga gave way to mantles of costly stuffs and 
dazzling hues. Scarlet, proscribed by the modern taste, which 
rejects all lively and sparkling tints, was long the favourite 
colour with Venetians of every class; and the use of the red 
cloak became so general in the last two centuries that it might 
be regarded as the national costume. Little children were 
oppressed with it so soon as they could walk ; and not a beggar 
thought himself fit to appear in public till he had flung some 
red rags across his shoulders. Visitors called upon their 
friends wearing the mantle; and the most flattering speech 
that could be made to a stranger assured him that he wore his 
cloak like a Venetian. 

At the epoch when the young patrician flourished whom we 
have just seen disembarking from his gondola, with his black 
toga, his peruke, his cap, and his red stockings, we might have 
watched him under the porticoes of St. Mark paying elaborate 
homage to a handsome lady, seven feet high, advancing with 
slow and painful steps, supporting herself on either side on the 
shoulder of an attendant. Observe her closely, for she is a 
lady of high birth, the wife of a knight of the golden ¢tole, of 
a prozurator of St. Mark, of perhaps a member of the Council 
of Ten. She is mounted on pattens nearly two feet high, and 
balances herself majestically on these stilts. Since the sup-, 
pression of these pedestals the noble Venetian ladies have 
resumed the ordinary stature of the women of taeir country, 
and what they have lost in height they have gained in light- 
ness and grace. The use of pattens was, they say, an inge- 
nious invention of the Venetian husbands, to prevent their 
ladies from going abroad without their knowledge. 1t is to 
the daughters of the Doge Contarini, who first rebelled against 
this ancient fashion towards the middle of the seventeenth 
century, that the Venetian ladies owe the release of their 
pretty feet. : 

The feminine costume is always and infinitely more diversi- 
fied and more changeable than that of man. And in this 
branch of industrial art the Venetian ladies have displayed a 
fertility of invention fully equal to that of the Parisians. Let 
us glance at a few of the principal phases. In the eleventh 
century—the heroic age of Venice—they wore mantles 
descending to the waist. These, in the twelfth century, 
were transformed into a sort of cape with large fur-trimmea 
sleeves, called the Ducal, because resembling that worn by the 
Doge. The rage for costly furs increased to such an extent as 
to menace the ruin of the Venetian husbands, and a sump- 
tuary law was passed in 1303 which abridged in every way 
these extravagant sleeves. ‘The ladies retaliated by lengthen- 
ing their trains, but these luxuriousappendages were retrenched 
by another edict. The extent of stuff being thus reduced, they 
fell back upon an excess of ornament, and covered their dresses 
with gold and jewellery, a dangerous extreme of sumptuous- 
ness, which provoked another enactment. Then came the 
fashion of silken robes, confined close to the body by a girdle, 
to which a golden chain suspended a carving-knife in a rich 
sheath, a symbol of woman’s authority in her most important 
domain. About the same time the sleeves began to steal 
beyond the limits fixed by law, and were soon elongated to 
such an extent that they hugged the ground, while they were 
covered with a complete network of gems and golden buttons, 
excesses against which the Senate once more jfulminated its 
decrees. 

The latter half of the sixteenth century was, perhaps, the 
most brilliant period of the costume of high-born Venetiad 
dames. One of the occasions on which they displayed them- 
selves in their completest splendour was the solemn entry into 
Venice of the new Dogaressa, Cecilia Dandolo, wife of the 
Doge Geronimo Priuli. The procession was arranged on 4 
scale of unusual magnificence, for the Venetians were fully 
sensible of the value of ceremonies. Some toilettes chose? 
from among those which were considered the most successft 
will give the reader an idea of the costly fashions of the time 

First, let us take that of the Dogaressa. Under her reg 
mantle, with its long-flowing train, she wore a robe of g° 
brocade, trimmed with ermine, open in front, and garnishe 
with golden buttons. Her head-dress consisted of a curvé 
Phrygian cap, enclosed with the corno ducale, or ducal crow”. 
Round her snowy neck shone a collar of the finest pearls 
‘‘orient pearls,” but not ‘at random strung ”—and a chain © 
gold, starred with jewels, from which depended a costly bi he 
fresh from the workshop of the skilfullest goldsmith on oe 
Rialto. Her waist was encircled by a second chain, whos 


‘ : ited behin ’ 
ends descended to the ground. Her fair hair, plaite 1 points, 
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her ot @ surpassingly magnificent ensemble, except that in | 
flutter i and she carried a small flag, or pennon, which she 
a to and fro like a fan. 

of the ladies of her suite wore a mantilla of black lace, | 

With silver stars, and attached to the summit of the 
ress by golden pins. An ample robe of brocade dis- 
the sleeves and skirts of the dress beneath, which was 
all the es exquisitely fine blue stuff ; like the Dogaressa, and 

These her ladies, she carried a flag in her hand. 

Ceremor? however, must be taken as specimens of court and 
t nial attire, and it is due to the ladies of Venice to admit 

Fader ordinary circumstances, they were contented with 

Q © Modest garb. Moreover, all Iuxuriousness and choice 
Married was permitted only to married females. The un- 
ery a formed a class apart. Cl ly confined in the pa- 
With 42 t] p, not even 
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comedy, by Mr. W. 8. Gilbert, entitled A 


founded, we believe, upon actual incidents 
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discharge. Just such an obligation as that 


nansion, they held no intercourse wita me Be fe : 
play was contracted, it is said, by the late 


heir nearest kip, who only saw them on their marriage- 
attend . the few occasions they went abroad, or when they 
Very aS | mass, they were enveloped in a long white veil of a 
+> delicate and shining gauze (gaze ), called fazzuolo, which 
At qe ctmitted the skirt of a brown stuff robe to be visible. 
With an nageable age they were dressed entirely in black, 
Wag th, ample mantilla of fine and thickly-woven silk, which 
enab}; Town over. the head, and descended to the waist, 
lying them to see without being seen. Sometimes a small 
pron, trimmed with an edging of rich lace, was added 
S elegant and yet modest costume. But on the day of 
Maident? and even of betrothal, all constraint ceased. The 

oured ©. veil was thrown aside, and the loosened tresses 
above freely over the snowy shoulder, or were gathered up 
and ae forehead in numerous knots, blended with jewels 
in veo den beads. The fair blonde locks were so highly prized 
enice, as amongst the ancient Greeks, that the hair of the 


Casby discharges his ‘‘ old score.” 
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is evidently intended for a picture of actual 
fested in characters and collisions. 


gentleman, of reputed wealth, whose niece 


Ne ) \ rington (Miss Henrade), is on the point of marriage with 
She J married bride, when necessary, was dyed of this colour. | James Casby (Mr. H. Neville), an eminent aenihan of 
day for a whole year the splendid attire of her wedding- | Bombay. According to the opinion of Colonel Calthorpe, 


fe Will be readily gathered from this extract that the 
Arrive mere conglomeration of musty facts, but a 
: Tative into which the author has infused much of 
roneey and interest. To make it the more useful to 
opethful students, it has been divided into three main 
apters, and these again are broken up into numerous 


: His elevation in 
ect whole being enhanced by illus- 


representative of the firm. 
“tions, the value of the 


‘tions and a carefully-prepared index. 


otes on Un-Natural History. By the Author of *¢ Notes 
‘v1 the Month,” &c. London: Ward, Lock, and 
cr, 
thie students of folk-lore and popular myths will accord 
fing book a very hearty welcome. The author, failing to 
aye mongst the numerous collections of legends which 
the . een given to the world any exclusively confined to 
ea, preservation of those fictions which affect to give a 
to Son for the existence of certain facts in Natural His- 
ao for instance, the so-called ‘‘ Man in the Moon” 
bs © seized the opportunity to attempt a work that should 
gives such scattered curiosities together, and we must 
u © him credit for having achieved a very fair amount of 
Ccess. He has packed within the compass of 150 small 
ae & mass of curious facts and fictions, the result being 
°ok that may be taken up by the reader at any odd 
Ment with every prospect of obtaining five minutes’ 
Usement. 


& Fern Garden; or Fern Culture Made Easy. By 
HIRLEY Hipserp. London: Groombridge and Sons. 
fcuk is certainly room for this excellent manual on 
_"n-growing. Many books have been published on ferns 
ood, bad, and indifferent—but the former are for the 
wee part too technical and elaborate for beginners, and 
ie atter class are simply suitable as ‘* cautions ” to show 
: W slight a knowledge of the subject some writers con- 
M necessary before they venture to treat upon it. 
atte ibberd has the good sense and honesty not to 
Rie to give advice unless he has previously qualified 
su] Self for the task, but, this done, he sets forth the re- 
cts of his experience in the pleasantest manner possible. 
1e Fern Garden” is just the practical little work that 
and) a despairing amateur must often have longed for, 
eo, We Shall be greatly surprised if it does not soon be- 
Me popular. 


General Notes ow Men and Manners. Collected by W. 
LaRK Russett. London: Benjamin Thomas Gale, 
6, Fleet-street. 


a “General Notes” comprise a series of articles that 
os Sinally appeared, we believe, in the Leade*. They 
Dt a wide field of observation, from ‘*‘ The Country 
«octor ” to “Monthly Nurses,” from ‘‘ Fat Men” to 
Bang er eeable Babies,” and, in the main, are very plea- 
y written. The volume would take up very little 
ee Ina carpet-bag, and might prove a positive boon 
TS €n the circulating libraries are exhausted this autum— 
sid at allan unlikely contingency—at the ‘‘ quiet” sea- 
€ resorts to which so many Jadies now are hastening. 
'€ Churchman’s Shilling Magazine. Part XXIX. Houl- 
x ston and Wright. 
Omen notice last week of the magazines for J uly, we 
'tted one that fairly merits a word of praise—the 
ple,rhinan’s Shilling - Magazine. The contents are 50 
lise Santly varied that it should by no means be monopo- 
tit], by any one class of readers, and we rather regret its 
Not. therefore. Of the illustrations, one at least ¢ lls for 
te the suggestive sketch accompanying @ poem by 

. Broderip, entitled ‘* Child’s Play.” 


Casby refuses to help {him out of a p 


take the shape of an advauce. 


looks on him as a prosaic worldling, and has 


his extravagance. 


his wife. 


that Mary attends him as his good genius, b 


which perhaps the audience are not expected 
And.certainly the young man stands in nee 
deal of careful watching. 


Tormentor, but his conscience is so disagreeab 
the baseness of his occupation that he is in 


flung into his teeth. ‘Colonel Calthorpe h 
next visitor, coming not in the shape of an 

but beaming with joy and forgive 
water having resulted in the death of one Lo 
of whom he was the direct heir. 
may be overcome by argu 
able Harold would turn a deaf ear. 
peer’s hypothesis, but it proves incorrect. 
to Mary 
when the curtain falls. 


of the new Lord Ovington. 


longer an eligible husband for his niece, and 
joined to break off the inatch, a task which 


him, Ethel, who at first receives her coldly, 


lost the hope of marrying Ethel, has 
with her now noble father, with the 


the piece. 
rescuing him from abject pov 


character for cruelty in the army, had w 


Blac NEW BOOKS FOR THE LADY'S LIBRARY. stain by performing a patent act of philanthropy, and had 
Bunyang wae to Ttaly,.12mo, 7, 6d, cloth. «sy thus obtained the hand of a wealthy lady. The beneiit, 
arni ilgrim’s Progress in Words of One Syllable, sq , 3s. 6d., cloth. is : i afd 
Meqyingtam’s (M.) Home Life, royal 18mo, 1s. 6d. cloth; 2s. cloth gilt. however, conferred upon Casby be Ov elect d ah 
Clittoras (ways) Songs and Verses, crown 8vo, 5s. cloth. ' to be denied, and must be gratefully ews . ged. 
iphanp.. 2, U-) Poems, Dramatic and Lyrical, crown $vo, 8s. 6d., cloth. ° ‘ k out of his yocket-book two 
Ure a: 8 The Rectory ‘and the Doctor's Family, cheap ed., 1s., sewed. Accordingly, Casby takes ou I 2 ~ 


notes forged by Lord Ovi 
them beforebis eyes. 
the transaction, at once begins to love J 
leaving Harold, who has reappeared, free 
devoted Mary Waters. 


The piece is well acted, and for this re 
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Yatesis Lot Story, 3 vols., crown Svo, 31s. 6d., cloth. 
dmund) Wrecked in Port, 3 vols., crown 8vo, 31s. 6d., cloth. 


an giill's “ Subjection of Women” has appeared in Paris 
"i € title of ‘* L’Assujettissement des Femmes.” 
ee Roden, known to the public as a principal vocalist at 
Ol elphi and other West-end establishments, has taken 
iving = ae Theatre for a short term, with the intention of 
early) ight operatic entertainment. ‘The theatre will open 
and Ma’ month. The artists already engaged include Mr. 
Misa Tas Flliott Galer, Mr. Dussek Corri, Mr. T. G. Taylor, 
ex Grey, &c. The musical director will be Mr, W. 


e 
the 


cessful. 


Mr. Charles Dickens is, we are glad to say, 
cent. His farewell readings will, it is said, be 


ay. 
ayl season. 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


Tur successful opera bouffe, Columbus, is stillrunning at 
this theatre, certainly one of the best arranged in London, 
and now an additional attraction is supplied in a new 


It was produced on Monday night to a crowded house, 
who received it with every mark of approbation, and is 


of the piece is the entire repayment and acquittance of a 
debt that appears too heavy for wealth or gratitude to 


Dargan towards John Sadleir—the dreadful. close of 
whose career every one recollects—and was discharged as 


This is the first effort of Mr. Gilbert in the direction of 
real drama, his literary efforts being confined hitherto to 
burlesque, and though equally free from melodramatic 
and farcical elements, the piece has more pretension to be 
regarded as a comedy than scores of modern plays to 
which that elevated appellation is assigned. 
though it avoids the fashionable ultra-realism of the day, 


Colonel Galthorpe (Mr. Samuel Emery) is a plausible 


the Anglo-Indian owes him a debt of gratitude, the mag- 
nitude of which precludes all possibility of repayment, 
having been literally picked by him out of a gutter, and 
then sent in the first instance to an elementary school, 
and afterwards to the house in Bombay, where he rose from 
the humble position of an office-boy to that of the sole 


course, entirely due to nis own industry and talent, but 
the Colonel persists in thinking that in this particular 
case the first start did everything, and that whenever 


barrassment he proves himself a monster of ingratitude. 
Casby, on the other hand, has his own views on the sub- 
ject, and while he does not deny his obligation to the 
colonel, he emphatically declares that, although he 
intends to discharge it some day, the repayment will not 
This cautious line of con- 
duct by no means raises Casby in the eyes of Ethel, who 


heart on her uncle’s son Harold (Mr. John Clayton), a 
reckless spendthrift, who wearies out his father’s life with 
But Harold has fallen desperately in 
love with Mary Waters (Miss Rosina Ranoe), the nursery 
governess, and is so little disposed to transfer his affec- 
tions elsewhere, that when Mary is dismissed he quits his 
father’s house with the avowed intention of making her 


The intention is not immediately carried out, for in the 
second act, which occurs in Harold’s chambers, we find 


is cast over the relation between the interesting pair 


He gains a comfortable income 
by writing articles for a scandalous journal called the 


drinking himself to death. James Casby, who calls on him, 
accompanied by Ethel, endeavours to persuade him to re- 
turn to his father, but his efforts are vain, and when he 
attempts to enforce his arguments by a reference to filial 
duty, his own alleged ingratitude to his benefactor is 


ness,.an accident on the 


The Hon. Mr. Ovington 
ments to which the dishonour- 
Such is the new 
Haroid is true 
Waters, and family relations are unchanged 


The elevation to the peerage greatly modifies the policy 
Honest James Casby is no 


more easily accomplish as Harold is the real object of her 
choice, and she never loved James from the beginning. 
But Harold has disappeared, and when the bereaved 
Mary comes to Ovington Grange vainly to look after 


moved by the consciousness of their common misfortune, 
that the two forlorn damsels become the best of friends. 
The story reaches its close when James Casby, having 


wiping off the *‘old score” mentioned in the title of 
He explains that the colonel’s motive in 
erty was purely interested, 
inasmuch as that great man having earned an undeniable 
iped out the 


ngton some time ago, and burns 
Ethel, who accidentally witnesses 


agon, as well as 
on account of its intrinsic merits, deserves to be suc- 
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Mrs. Gladstone has consented to distribute the prizes to the 
successful students of the Royal Academy of Music, but the 
day on which the ceremony will take place has not been 
officially announced. 

Signora Lucca will leave Ischl about the middle of August 
for Baden-Baden, where she is to remain till September. Her 
stay at Ischl is said to have produced an excellent effect on her 
nealth. 

The next and concluding volume of the collected edition of 
Thackeray’s works will be published next month, and will 
contain ‘The Story of Catherine,” ‘*The Fitzboodle Papers,” 
and ‘The Little Travels.” ee 

An alarming accident happened to the eminent French 
artist and singer, Mdlle. Schneider, at the St. James’s 
Theatre on Wednesday evening last week. At the fall of the 
curtain in the last scene of Orphée aux Enfers her dress was 
ignited by the flame used in making the effect of lightning, 
and in a moment was ina blaze. Great alarm and excitement 
prevailed, and two or three gentlemen jumped from the private 
boxes on the stage and from the stalls, but by the rapid action 
of the actors who surrounded her the flames were extin- 
guished. This was not done, however, until almost the 
whole of her dress had been destroyed. Fortunately Mdlle. 
Schneider has escaped without the smallest injury. After the 
curtain fell it was again raised, and she came forward, the 
audience testifying, by the warmth of their acclamation, their 
pleasure at her escape. 

The operatic monopoly contrived this spring by a coup d'état 

cannot be continued a second season. <A strong opposition 
has already been formed, and the most useful, as well as the 
most attractive, members of the Covent Garden trowpe—in- 
cluding Mdlle. Nilsson, Signori Mongini, Gardoni, Foli, Gas- 
sier, and Mr. Santley, have actually been engaged. Madame 
Trebelli, the most accomplished of living operatic contralti, 
Madame Volpini, Madame Monbelli, and Signor Bettini have 
also agreed to join the troupe. Signor Arditi is to be con- 
ductor; and it is promised that the chorus shall be excep- 
tionally good. Drury-lane Theatre has been taken, it is 
rumoured, for next season. 
Sir Michael Costa has left London for Naples, on his way to 
the island of Ischia, where he will remain for the season. In 
November he will go to Stuttgard to conduct his oratorio of 
Naaman, the adaptation of which will be heard for the first 
time in Germany. In December, or early in January, either 
Eli or Naaman will be produced in Berlin. 

Mme. la Marquise de Caux (Adelina Patti) left town on 
Monday for Hombourg (near Frankfort), where she will remain 
for the season ; in October she will sing at the Italian Opera- 
house in Paris, and in December at St. Petersburg. 

The committee for erecting a monument to the late Emperor 
Maximilian in Maxing, near Hictzing, has issued a circular 
inviting voluntary contributions. 

Mr. W. Cracroft Fooks, jun., B.A., LL.B., read before the 
London Dialectical Society a paper upon ‘‘ The Social and Poli- 
tical Rights of Women,” being a criticism of Mr. Mill’s essay 
‘“¢On the Subjection of Women.” 

The Roman Catholics of Quebec have been warned by their 
pastors against attending the performance of La Grande 
Duchesse and La Belle Helene. 

The right of executing Rossini’s Mass has been secured by 
Mr. G. Dolby for three months, for the tour of M. Sainton 
ani Mdme. Sainton-Dolby. 

Malle. Nilsson, after a short rest, will commence her pro- 
vincial tour in this country under the direction of Mr. Wood 
(Cramer and Co.) 

The Viceroy of Egypt has given some magnificent presents 
to the artistes who sang before him at the Italian Opera in 
Brussels. Thus, Mdme. Marie Sass has received from the 
Viceroy a parure of fine pearls to the value of 1,000/., and 
Malle. R. Block a diamond brooch. 

A portrait of Earl Russell when a baby, painted by Law- 
rence, has just been added to the Louvre Gallery. 

The Musical Standard states that a monument is to be dedi- 
cated to the memory of Chopin, in Poland. 

‘Les Maitres Chanteurs” is to be given in Berlin in 
October, and ‘‘ Lohengrin” at Copenhagen during the next 
season. 

Madame Lemmens-Sherrington has been singing with suc- 
cess at Rotterdam in the festival of the Society for the Pro- 
pagation of Music. 

The subscriptions to the proposed memorial of Chopin con- 
tinue tocome in. The monument is to be erected in Warsaw, 
and to be executed by M. Godebski, son-in-law of M. Servais, 
and scuiptor of a successful bust of Rossini. 

Mr. Vining is having the Princess’s Theatre magnificently 
restored and redecorated in the Italian manner, with new box 
fronts, &c., by Mr. J. Mackintosh, upholsterer to Her Majesty. 
The whole of the theatre is being completely restored, and it 
will be very handsome when finished. 

Newspaper literature has even invaded the Turkish harem. 
The Zeraki of Stamboul now issues an edition de luxe, printed 
on fine tinted paper, for exclusive circulation amongst Turkish 
ladies. 

A Creole, Mr. J. J. Thomas, of Trinidad, whose parents 
were both Africans, and who has passed most of his life 
among poor Creoles of his island, has published a very curious 
little book, ‘‘ The Theory and Practice of Creole Grammar.” 
It took him more than three years to write, he says, when he 
was a Ward school-teacher at a distant out-station, and could 
only work at night. The changes that French has undergone 
in its passage into Creole are extremely odd. 

A diary kept by Lord Palmerston, from the year 1827 to pro- 
bably the later years of his political life, has been recently 
brought to light, and Lady Palmerston has given these neatly- 
written and precise MS. volumes to Sir Henry Bulwer, for the 
forthcoming Life to be published by Mr. Bentley. : 

Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton are prepared to publish very 
shortly a volume of essays written by several distinguished 
Congregational ministers. They will treat of topics which are 
of absorbing interest at the present time, and will represent the 
theological and ecclesiastical position of the Free Churches. 
The volume will be edited by the Rey. Dr. Reynolds, Presi- 
dent of Cheshunt College. . 

Mdlle. Luguet, the daughter of M. Réné Luguet, of the 
Palais Royal, has died in Paris, in her sixteenth year. Her 
connexion with the stage was remarkably close. She was 
granddaughter of the famous Madame Dorval, niece of M. 
Jacques Luguet, of the Théatre Francais at St. Petersburg, 
of M. Henri Luguet, director of the Thédtre de Thalie in 
Berlin, of M. Desrieux, of the Vaudeville, and of Madame 
Marie Laurent and Madame Vigne. 

A statue of Goethe is to be inaugurated at Munich in the 
early part of September. On this occasion three productions 
of the illustrious poet will be given, either at the Court 
Theatre or at the National Theatre: Iphigenia in Tauris, 
Torquato Tasso, and Faust. A symphony by Liszt and 
Rheingold, in one act two hours long, will complete the 
‘*solemnity, ’ 

Messrs. Bradbury and Evans contradict the rumour that 
Punch has been sold. That journal remains Messre. Bradbury 
and Evans’s sole property. 
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Lonpon is now beginning to empty 
itself fast, and many other towns are 
following the example to the best of 
their ability, so that for the next two 
months we may reasonably expect old 
Neptune to receive his due share of 
honours from the fair. 


difficulty in speedily and decisively 
settlng the important point what to 


wear, 


Our directions | joined together, forming but one 
for travelling, seaside, and bathing | Spanish linen trimmed with broad braid. Another duster 
dresses have been so ample, that we. 
trust our readers will experience no| 


The following supplementary hints before we | hoods, 
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nent and in America. They wash admirably, and do not 
rumple or show soil as the light-coloured linens are apt to 
do. They are made in the simple style described above 
for leno. 

An excellent ‘‘duster,” as our American cousins would 
say, for preserving handsome silk travelling dresses 
during long journeys, is made with merely a skirt and a 
graceful but peculiar mantle, cut like a short sacque be- 
hind, with long pointed ends over the arms, protecting the 
front of the corsage. The two pieces, skirt and wrap, are 
garment. It is of 


is a belted polonaise with a capeline, or hood, with long 
ends that are thrown over the shoulder and hang down 
behind. Three white tassels adorn the hood. 

At the summer resorts abroad capelines, or summer 
are taking the place of hats and bonnets. For 


leave the subject may, however, prove useful, especially | morning wear they are made of white muslin or of cash- 


a pleated ruche edged with Valenciennes lace borders ne 
brim. A vine of sweet brier or a cluster of field-da 
is placed in front. More serviceable hats for coun 
wear are made of white jaconet gathered on cor - 
Parisiennes wear hats of white or of unbleached ne 
trimmed with Cluny lace, to match dresses of the sal 
material, 
RIDING HABITS, : 
Ladies’ cloth is the favourite material for riding habits. 
Black and an almost invisible shade of blue are Os 
popular this season. About six yards are required for é 
habit. Broad Hercules braid is used for trimming. Fo 


country use, and for a second-best habit to be worn ye 
dusty roads, the preference is for heavy grey linen, “4 
for satin jean of tan and dust colour. Folds of the ene 
The skirt is fully goare®s 
a circle, but is made longer on the rig’. 

All the fulness about the waist is 


are stitched on for trimming. 
forming almost 
side than the left. 


(Reproduced from Cassell’s Illustrated Ldition of * 


to new subscribers. As we have already explained, the 
best materials for travelling dresses are those impermeable 
stuffs that may be exposed to all sorts of weather. Sub- 
stantial pongees and wash poplins of a pretty colour and 
stylishly made meet all the requisites of a travelling cos- 
tume. Gray and Havana brown do not show soil easily, 
and are favourite colours at present. They are selected 
m leno, pongee, mohair, and the summer poplins, and 
made up in a variety of ways, of which those with the 
simplest trimming are preferable. 
ruches or flounces on the upper skirts 
dresses, as they are soon crushed out of shape by being 
sat upon. Cross-cut bands, scallops, braid, and fringe 
are the best trimmings for basques and upper-skirts re- 
erving the flounces to add a finish below. , 
For short trips, where thinner goods wil] answer, the 
Scotch ginghams, in black and white stripes, begin to 
rival the unbleached linens so fashionable on the Conti- 


It is a bad plan to put. 
of travelling | 
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mere. In the afternoon and evening black or white lace, 
which ever predominates in the toilette, is used for this 
picturesque drapery. A French toilette for afternoon 
drives will give an idea of the lace capeline. The dress 
is white batiste, or foulard, around skirt and paffed upper- 
skirt trimmed with a flounce headed by a black lace ruche, 
amidst which are rosettes of coral-coloured silk notched 
at the edges. Sabot sleeves with double ruffle of silk 
falling over the hand. Short silk basque, without sleeves, 
trimmed with black lace. Sash and parasol of the bright- 
hued silk. The black lace capeline lapped at the throat, 
with its deep centre turned up over the chignon and held 
on the front crépés by a rose and buds, Coral jewellery. 
Long gloves of écru kid. 

In America hats are universally worn out of town, 
bonnets being reserved for the city. With youthful, 
dimpled faces nothing can be prettier than the round hat 
of white Swiss, The muslin is shirred on the crown, and 


Fontaine's Fables,” by permission. ) 


the back. Straps of tape attached to the belt and hooked 
to the seams half-way down on the under side will loop 
the skirt to walking-dress length. The corsage with broa 

revers and linen chemisette is most dressy aud cool for 
Summer. High corsages are rounded quite low in front, 
and worn with a bow at the throat. The pleated postillio® 
basque, and the flat-pointed jockey, both of which merely 
extend across the back, and the full basque surrounding 
the figure, are all worn. Sleeves are nearly tight, dis 
closing the white linen cuff inside. A deep mousquetaire 
cuffis on the outside. High silk hats, with the brim 
sloping upward behind to fit over the chignon, are mos 

worn in the park. Black is preferred, but light colours 
are chosen with light habits. For the country a straw 
cap has been introduced, and a flat-crowned hat of Milan 
braid with velvet facing on the brim, and ornamente™ 
with an ostrich feather and flowing veil. Black dott t 
net and coloured grenadine are used for veils, Crayva 
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b ows are of white lawn, edged with Valenciennes, or else 
of white gros gran striped with a colour becoming to the 
Wearer, Black grenadine bows, with embroidered ends, 
are much admired for equestriennes. The gloves are of 
un dressed kid of neutral shades. 
SUGGESTIONS ABOUT SUMMER TOILETTES. 
Foulards and summer silk dresses worn in the afternoon 
are made more dressy by the addition of a jabot of lace, 
Consisting of a band of Swiss insertion with a row of 
alenciennes lace on each side. It surrounds the neck, 
and extends down the front of the corsage to the belt. 
ther dresse have the neck cut low in front in the shape 
of the letters V, and completed by a collarette formed of a 
Narrow puff of muslin, with a wide ruffle of Valenciennes 
elow it. Pretty fichus of tucked and dotted muslin are 
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in the street, and allowed to flow in the house. This 
adds an extra toilette to the wardrobe at small expense, 
as one waist and sleeves will serve with both skirts. 

The fancy for checked goods has revived the old- 
fashioned cross-barred muslin for breakfast dresses and 
children’s use. It is very serviceable, is strong as piqué, 
and much cooler, and washes clear and white while there 
is athread of it left. It is trimmed with bias bands of 
the same stitched on wider bands of solid-coloured per- 


cale that show like piping above and below the white | 


bands. Bright green and mauve percale are most used. 
Nansook, with a thick twilled stripe, is also worn ; but it 
is not so durable as the barred goods, as the thin stripe is 
apt to split. 

Fine French muslins, rose-colour, china-blux, and 


THE PRIMEVAL FOREST, 


allowed to droop nearly to the sash, and the fronts are 
lapped beneath the belt. Square shawls of white or 
black grenadine, with plain: hems or with fringe, are 
arranged in the same way, and look very stylish. Short 
sacques of white lama lace lined with coloured silk are 
worn at the watering-places. Embroidered Swiss muslin 
shawls, mantles, and baschliks are greatly in favour 
abroad. 

Large-meshed nets of coarse saddler’s silk or of fine 
soutache are worn by way of change from the invisible 
nets so long used over the chignon. They are very 
durable, and are shown in black and every shade of 
brown to match the hair. They are especially pretty 
with light hair. Pink and blue nets are shown, but are 


/not admired. 
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Sha : 
~ bed like spencer capes, broad 


in the shoulders, and 
Pointed at the belt, 


collar with a short basque added. <A wide 

is ¢ 1s turned over at the throat. The whole garment 

ix Bence: with Valenciennes, headed by coloured ribbon. 

tibbo with buckle or sash, and a cravat bow, are of wider 

Style t of the same shade. These fichus give an air of 
© the simplest muslin dresses. 


apple-green, are worn beneath white organdies, and are 
much lighter and cooler than silk. Foulard and percale 
are also used beneath transparent muslins, 
requires silk linings. 
and glossy enough to be worn over white muslins. 


Grenadine 
Some Chambery gauzes are thick 


Lace points are bunched up on the shoulders in every 
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MEDALLION ANTIMACASSAR OR CUSHION 
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ee Heoee is greatly in vogue for high-necked 
earetaine ard, grenadine, and silk. At the top it is like 

isi att ing coat-sleeve, but gradually widens below, 
Sathered into a ruffle, or sometimes two, falling 
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conceivable way on the Continent. This fashion is 
ruinous to fine lace, but is persisted in until straight- 
hanging draperies fare the exception, and begin to look 
stiff and ungraceful. Old mantles that have been laid 
aside for years because too small for use are now brought 
to light, and their shape and size concealed by this new 
mode of draping. The entire depth at the side is fas- 
tened high on the shoulders in a single bunch of folds, 


§ skirts and separate tr ains, or else with | held by a gold clasp ur a ribbon bow. The whole of the 


The back of the mantle is 


COVER IN CROCHET. 


Use Walter Evans and Co.’s Boar’s-head Cotton No. 
20, and Walker’s Penelope Hook No. 3. This pattern 
cannot be worked in coarser cotton with a good effect. 

Make a ring of 9 chain. Into this work 20 treble 
crochet. 

2nd round.—Two treble crochet together in 1 loop, 2 
chain, miss 1 ; repeat all round. ; 

3rd round.—Two railway stitches in the first space 0£ 
2 chain ;* two more railway stitches in the next space Of 
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2 chain, 5 chain; 2 more railway stitches in the same 
space. Repeat from *. 

[A Raitway StiTcH is made by working as you work a 
long stitch or treble crochet, but instead of twisting the 
cotton once round the needle you twist it three times 
round, and work off two stitches at a time by drawing 
the cotton through as in a long stitch. | 

4th round.—1 d. c., 8 treble, 1 d. ¢. into every space of 
the 5 chain of last round. 

5th round.—1 treble in the centre of the 8 treble of last 
round, 9 chain ; repeat. 

6th round.—2 railway stitches in the first space of 9 
ch., 8 ch., 2 more railway stitches in the same space ; re- 
peat. This round resembles the third round. 

- [th round.—17 treble in the first space of 8 chain, eh 
d. c. between the four railway stitches; repeat. This 
completes the medallion. 

A CROSS, TO JOIN THE MEDALLIONS. 

Make a ring of 6 ch., work 3 treble into it; then 3 ch. ; 
dot, 3 ch., dot, 3 ch. Work one plain into the centre stitch 
of the 17 treble of one of themedallions. Then, 3 ch., dot ; 
3 ch., dot ; 3 ch., 3 treble in the ring of six. Join tliree 
more medallions to the ring of six in the same way. Con- 
tinue joining the medallions four and four till the anti- 
macassar is completed. They are ail worked in the same 
way, each medallion being attached at the four sides 
to four different crosses, which are again attached on 
each of their four arms to different medallions. 

[To Dor, make 4 chain stitches, and 1 plain stitch back 
on the first of them to form a little loop, so small it looks 
like a dot. Thus, ‘3 ch., dot,” is worked in this man- 
ner: Make 3 ch., and then four more chain for the dot, 
taking the plain one back on the first stitch of the last 
four, which is the fourth stitch of the whole seven so 
made. | — 
OUR ILLUSTRATIONS.-—(See page 40). 

BOYS’ TUNICS. 

Figs. 1 and 2 represent boys’ tunics. The first is of the 
ordinary loose shape suited for a child of eight or nine 
years to wear with trousers. It is made of black vel- 
veteen, clasped down the front and ornamented on the 
sleeves with frog buttons. Fig. 2 is suitable for a 
younger child. It should be made in any light fancy 
material, edged with broad black mohair braid. For the 
approaching winter it is a good design for velvet edged 
with fur, to be worn by a little boy as a walking coat. 

/ A LITTLE GIRL’S APRON. 

Figure 3 represents an apron for a little girl. For 
dress occasions make it of black silk, the trimmings of 
the same material pinked out, and the bands across the 
bodice of silk piped with satin. For everyday use con- 
struct it of the same material as the dress, either fancy 
cloth or cotton, and trim it suitably. It effects a very 


great saving, as it covers the chief part of 
the child’s dress that gets soiled. It is well 
to make two aprons to each dress. The cotton 


ones can be washed. For a muslin dress, especially a 
white one, the addition of such an apron is very dressy. 
If it be made in white the frills should be of white muslin 
with a coloured satin piping tacked on, the bands on the 
bodice of satin, the buttons replaced by ribbon bows, 
bows added on the shoulders, and a handsome sash at the 
back. 
A SLIP BODICE. 

Fig. 4 offers a pretty design fora slip bodice. The top 
is scalloped and worked in buttonhole stitch with ingrain 
scarlet cotton or silk, or with dark blue marking cotton. 
The coral branches are first run, the thick parts with 
treble cotton, and afterwards neatly embroidered in satin 
stitch. The running should be effected as the work pro- 
gresses, because this permits the finer branches to be run 
only once to the points, and the satin stitches worked 
back again over them to the main stem. 

Fig. 5 and fig. 6 offer designs for the fashionable ruff. 
The first is a band of insertion mounted on a habit skirt, 
and surmounted by two frills of lace. Lappet ends hang 
infront. The second is a row of insertion mounted on 
ribbon, a single lace frill, and in front a handsome satin 
ribbon bow over a bib of fine cambric, ornamented with 
insertion and lace. 

We learn from Oxford that the honorary degree of D.C.L. 
has been conferred on Mr. H. W. Longfellow. A special 
Convocation was held for the purpose. There was a numerous 
atendance of ladies. 

The London Scotsman announces the serious illness of George 
Macdonald, the poet and novelist, whose portrait we printed 
early in this year. Some few weeks since Mr. Macdonald, in 
company with Dr. Buchanan, left London for a cruise among 
the Shetland Islands in the yacht of Mr. Stephenson, of Edin- 
burgb, the party intending afterwards to sail for Norway. 
Unhappily curing the cruise Mr. Macdonald was suddenly 
seized with illness of so alarming a character that it was 
deemed expedient to make for the nearest port without delay. 
The unfortunate gentleman was carried on shore and remained 
in Shetland ina state of complete prostration for more than a 
fortnight. The symptoms having somewhat improved, Mr. 
Macdonald has since been brought to London. 


Rosserrer’s Harr ResTorer is the only preparation which 
can be confidently relied upon for restoring grey hair to its 
original colour. It assists nature in supplying the colouring 


properties which may have become deficient through age or 


disease. Price 3s. 6d. per boitle. 

Science AND Art.—A striking instance of the immense 
value a small piece of steel may acquire by the great power of 
skilled mechanical labour is the balance-spring of a watch. 
From its extreme fineness and delicacy 4,090 weigh not more 
than one ounce, and exceed in value 1,000/. A most interest- 
ing little work, describing the rise and progress of watch- 
making, has been published by J. W. Benson, 25, Old Bond- 
street, and the City Steam Factory, 58 and 60, Ludgate-hill. 
The book, which is profusely illustrated, gives a full descrip- 
tion of the various kinds of watches and clocks, with their 

rices. Mr. Benson (who holds an appointment to the Prince 
of Wales) has also published a pamphlet on artistic gold 
jewellery, illustrated with the most beautiful designs of 
bracelets, brooches, earrings, lockets, &c., &c., suitable for 
wedding, birthday, and other presents, These pamphlets 
are sent post free for two stamps each, and they cannot be 
too strongly recommended to those contemplating a purchase, 
especially to residents in the country or abroad, who are thus 
enabled to select any article they may require, and have it 
orwarded with perfect safety. ee 
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By Marcarer Hort, 
Author of ‘* Many Shades of Life,” ‘For Better, for Worse,” &c. 
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I must admit, my dear Ethel, that you are right when 
you say good clear soup is rather expensive, but if you 
use up the meat of which it has been made for 
the family dinner this will bring it down to a 
reasonable cost. I fancy I hear you say, ‘* Soup 
meat for dinner!” Remember the meat for this soup 
will only have boiled two hours, or the time which 
would be necessary to make so coarse a part of beef 
perfectly tender, and I assure you, if properly managed, it 
will make a dish any one may enjoy. You must, how- 
ever, have a little very strong gravy, and if you have 
none by you, employa bit of glaze to make it. A careful 
housekeeper will generally have gravy or stock by her. 
All bones, scraps, and trimmings, however small, will be 
used for this purpose, and, with the addition of fried 
onion, will make a nice gravy. The great cooks of the 
day exclaim that nothing but fresh meat must be allowed 
for soup or gravy. All I can say is, I am very glad to 
have bones and scraps for this purpose, and that although 
for every-day use I seldom afford gravy beef, there is no 
part of my cookery for which I have more praise than my 
gravies. By-and-bye, when I come to the cheaper and more 
homely dishes for which you ask, I will give you full di- 
rections for plain soups and gravies. I send you to-day 
the receipt for apple marmalade, and be sure you use up 
your ‘* fallers ” in making some, as it will be required pre- 
sently in the composition of a dish which is a great 
favourite with your affectionate aunt, MARGARET. 

LADY'S OWN LEMON PUDDING. 

Butter thickly a small pudding-basin, cut the crumb of 
a French roll in rounds, and cover each side thickly with 
lemon cheesecake paste, and over each round strew a 
little finely-chopped or grated lemon-peel. Fill up the 
basin thus. Then beat up two eggs, sweeten, add a little 
lemon flavouring, and as much new milk as will fill the 
basin. Steam for one hour and a-quarter, or set it in a 
stewpan with the water only half-way up the basin and 
boil for one hour. If not convenient to use lemon paste, 
lemon-peel, butter, and sugar may be substituted. Make a 
sauce as follows, and pour round, not over the pudding: 
a teaspoonful of corn-flour, one of flour, mix with a very 
little cold water, and add quarter of a pint of boiling 
water in which six lumps of sugar have been dissolved. 
Boil it up and put a pinch of tartaric acid or juice of half 
a lemon, sufficient lemon flavouring to make it taste well, 
and a little bit of butter. 

LEMON CHEESECAKE PASTE. 

Half a pound of finely-powdered sugar, two ounces of 
butter, three eggs, leaving out the whites, two lemons. 
Put the butter into a stewpan, dissolve, but do not oil it, 
then stir in the sugar, and when it is thoroughly dissolved 
add the eggs well beaten and strained, then put in the 
grated peel of the lemons and the strained juice ; stir 
all together until it becomes as thick as honey. This 
mixture will keep in a cool dry place for some months. 

CASTLE CREAM. 

Make half a pint of cream or milk into a liquid cus- 
tard, with the yolks of two eggs to good cream, and three 
to milk. Sweetenand flavour with lemon. When nearly 
cold add a quarter of an ounce of gelatine dissolved in 
three tablespoonfuls of milk. Soak the gelatine in the 
milk,'and when you take out the custard (made as for apricot 
soufilé) dissolve it in the same pot, which will prevent any 
waste. Have ready soaked in curagoa or brandy a few 
ratafias, a sponge cake cut into little squares, some dried 
cherries, about two ounces, or any other dried or candied 
fruit cut small. The fruit should be soaked for some 
hours, the cake only until saturated. Put alittle custard 
into a mould, then cake and fruit, then custard and so 
on until the mould is full. ‘This must be made the day 
beforewanted. If placed on ice an hour before turning out 
it makes a good imitation of ice pudding, but in this case 
only half the gelatine will be required. 

APPLE MARMALADE. 

Take some good sharp apples fresh from the trees. 
Pare, core, cover them with cold water, and boil until 
tender. Then drain off the juice, and to every pint of it 
put 3b. of sugar. Boil it until it jellics, then return the 
fruit to it, and boil until the whole will set firm. This is 
an excellent substitute for apple sauce when apples are 
scarce. Boil a little sugar in water, mix the marmalade 
with it, hot it up, and serve with the addition of a little 
lemon juice. 


APRICOT JAM. 

Skin and stone the apricots, strew over them a little 
powdered sugar, and let them stand until the next day. 
Then strain off the juice, and having boiled it up, add to 
every pint #Ib. of sugar. When it has jellied, throw in 
the fruit and boil until it sets. 

BEEF PASTY. 

Toss up your soup meat in a stewpan with a bit of 
butter over the fire for five minutes, then add a few 
spoonfuls of very strong gravy ; let it simmer until all is 
consumed, then again put a little more gravy, or melted 
butter if more convenient, season the whole nicely, and 
‘then put into a pie-dish. Have ready some mashed 
potatoes, lay lightly on the top, smooth over, and. set in 
the oven to bake for twenty minutes. Some of the vege- 
tables used for flavouring the soup may be chopped fine, 
fried in a little butter, and eaten with the pasty ; or, 
they may be rubbed through a sieve, and the purce laid 
under the meat in the pie-dish. 

FRICASSEE OF VEAL. 

Cut the meat remaining on the knuckle into thick 
slices, and, having cleared the bone, set it to boil for two 
hours in three pints of water; it will then give half a 
pint of rich gravy. Take the fat off it and add an equal 
quantity of milk in which two onions have been stewed. 
Rub these to pulp, use it with flour to thicken the gravy, 
season nicely. ‘hen put in your picces of veal, with any 
of the glutinous morsels, and let them simmer for an 
hour. ‘ihen serve with toast sippets or fried bread. The 
bones will again bear boiling, and should yield a pint of 
(strong jelly. 
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Whew the rain holds off, and the ground remains parched, 
there is but little to be done out-doors except persistent 
watering. It is then almost useless to attempt propagating, and 
transplanting is out of the question, Plants in pots and on 
raised beds must of course, from the artificial conditions 
under which they grow, receive more than ordinary attention, 
and must be watered regularly and liberally, even though the 
rest of the garden is in consequence neglected. 

Though doubtless the majority of our readers will be 
thinking more ut this season of their annual holiday than of 
gardening operations, it will be well, for the sake of the less 
fortunate minority, to indicate a calendar of operations that 
will prove specially profitable after a little rain has fallen. 

Propagate roses by cuttings and budding ; carnations, pinks, 
and picotees by layers and pipings. The season for the pro- 
pagation of the three last-named subjects is now fast passing 
away, so that no unnecessary delay must be indulged in. 

Where spring gardening is practised (says the Gardener's 
Magazine) this 1s a good time for making preparations. Pansies 
will strike freely in the open air now ; a shady position is pre- 
ferable, but they will do very well in open beds with a few 
branches of evergreens stuck between them to form a screen 
from the fiercest of the sun’s rays. Cuttings inserted now, in 
rows six inches apart, and from three to four inches in the 
rows, Will make strong plants for taking up in the autumn. 
A thin sprinkle of river sand over the surface will help the 
rooting process. Cloth of Gold and Imperial Purple are two 
fine varieties. The following spring-flowering plants will 
flower well if sown at once: Alyssum saxatile compactum, 
yellow ; Arabis albida, white ; Aubrictia deltoides, light blue ; 
Erysimum Perowskianum, orange; Iberis sempervirens, 
white ; Myosotis sylvatica, blue; M. dissitiflora, blue ; Silene 
pendula, pink; 8. pendula alba, white; wallflowers, dark 
red and yellow ; Carter’s Tom Thumb wallflower is a splendid 
dwarf golden yellow variety for spring bedding. 

Cut down all flower-stems that have done blooming and 
remove decayed leaves. The beds and borders should be 
occasionally stirred with the Dutch hoe and levelled with the 
rake. This will keep down all weeds, ensure neatness, and 
likewise let the water into the soil instead of running off. Her- 
baceous plants that have done flowering can now be propagated 
by dividing the root and planting them in some reserve border 
till spring. The Christmas rose can be propagated by these 
means at this season, but unless numbers are required they 
should never be disturbed, for in this condition they flower 
freely. The starwort, or Michaelmas daisy, a class of plants 
much neglected of late years, but which do exceedingly well 
in towns, and make a gay show just before the chrysanthemum, 
should be now thinned out to about three stems, and should 
be neatly tied as they advance in growth, and be well watered. 
It will now be advisable to cease mowing for some time, so 
that the grass may gain strength before autumn. 

For the greenhouse, the best advice that can be given just 
now is to shade during the hottest part of the day, allow free 
ventilation day and night, keep all pots clear cf dead and 
decaying leaves, and water liberally. 
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nd 
Part IV.—BririsH FERNS (continued ). 


On Potting and Soil._—The best time for potting British 
ferns is the beginning of March, after their resting sea- 
son. ‘The soil best suited for pot ferns is, in Mr. Williams’ 
opinion, turfy loam, peat and leaf mould, in equal 
parts, mixed with a portion of sand, all being well amal- 
gamated. The stronger-growing ferns may have their 
soil in a rough state, but the more delicate species require 
it made much finer, with a good quantity of silver sand mixed 
init. This makes them root more freely. - In potting give 
good drainage and have your pots perfectly clean. In hand- 
ling the plants be careful not to injure the roots and young 
fronds. Place in the bottom of the pot abeut two inches of 
drainage, then a layer of sphagnum or rough peat. This is 
of great importance to their successful growth, as it keeps the 
soil from stopping up the drainage. Then fill up with soil, 
placing the plant in the pot so that the crown is about level 
with the rim; press the soil firmly round the plant, and 
finish by giving a gentle watering with a rosed waterpot, to 
settle the soil. Always keep in memory not to give too much 
till the plant begins to make fresh roots. If kept too wet 
before, the soil becomes soddened and afterwards injurious 
to the plant. 

Water.—This is an important item in fern culture. Ferns 
require an abundance of water during the growing season, 
both at their roots and over their fronds; they should never 
be permitted to get dry. Some of the species like more than 
others—as, for instance, the Osmunda regalis. If dry, they 
will require it, but in damp, dull weather, they will not need 
it so often. Rain or pond water is the best for all plants, 
but where this cannot be obtained, and pump waiter is used, 
it should never be applied when fresh pumped up from the 
well, but be allowed to remain for some time exposed to 
the air. 

EXOTIC FERNS. 

The cheapness of glass having rendered structures of this 
material much more common for gardening purposes than 
formerly, many kinds of plants that have always had many 
admirers are now more generally cultivated by amateurs. 
This has been specially the case with exotic ferns, and now a 
collection of tropical ferns, under glass, is seen almost as fre- 
quently as an outdoor collection, consisting necessarily of 
hardy species only. The invention of the Wardian case, and 
the introduction of bell glasses, have also added greatly to 
the beauty of our drawing and sitting-rooms, by enabling us 
to cultivate ferns indoors with bu little trouble. Many 
ferns will grow exceedingly well in glass cases in 
a warm room, where they can have abundance of 
light, but not much sun. In preparing for planting 
the first thing is drainage. This should be spread over the 
bottom to the depth of an inch or more, and then covered 
with a thin layer of sphagnum moss to keep the drainage ma- 
terial from becoming choked; for, when this happens, the 
soil soon becomes sour, the plants lose their vigour, and be- 
come yellow and unsightly, and if a remedy is not specdily 
applied they will die altogether. Having the drainage pro- 
perly arranged and covered, the case can be filled with & 
mixture of peat, silver sand, and small pieces of broken saud- 
stone, to keep the soil porous. Large blocks—that is, blocks 
of suitable proportion to the size of the case—should be stoo 
up, with their base embedded in the soil, to allow smal 
creeping kinds to cling to and cover them, thus forming 
beautiful objects of themselves, and diversifying the surface 
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a = of the ferns or other plants. 


Ossils ase with a quantity of objects of curiosity, such as 
and th Shells, minerals, &c., &c., is one too often fallen into, 
advise € ferns only become of secondary importance. What I 
blocks Says Mr. Williams, is to diversify the surface with 
8 of porous sandstone in suitable quantity, and have 


ae) . 
the pcntirely covered with some small creeping ferns, so that 
Species ts are the objects of attraction. Many of the small 
ty) 


rallia, Pp, Hymenophyllum, Trichomanes, Niphobolus, Da- 
for gy, olypodium, Asplenium, &c., are admirably adapted 
Will places. There are many of the filmy ferns which 
Will a cooed planted with the others: but, again, many species 
Memh” or, on account of their delicate fronds being so very 
than ranaceous, they require a moister and closer atmosphere 
dee 18 conducive to the health of the more hardy ones ; in- 
Attre 4 case devoted entirely to this family is one of the most 
oe ctlve and elegant ornaments a room can possess. I have 
Speci Ine large case entirely filled with our native Killarney 
With 8 (Trichomanes radicans), producing a charming effect 
Owne its graceful lively green fronds, _and considered by its 
Tequin: the chief ornament of their dining-room. These cases 
a Te to be kept close and moist, or the delicate fronds of 
Y will shrivel. 

Moist not keep the ferns too hot; only just keep the soil 
0 hay To grow ferns in perfection in glass cases, they ought 
Oper ve fresh soil every year, and the best time to effect this 
ment uc? is March or April, this being about the commence- 
bein of their growing season ; the long dark days of winter 
Benin, Past, and the sun having made the atmosphere more 
their » they soon feel its effects, and commence to develop 
Creag delicate young fronds ; consequently they will soon in- 
80j] € in size, to attain which they must have a renewal of 
to draw nourishment from. ‘The ferns should be taken 
frond. carefully, so as not to injure the roots and young 
is ¢ 8, for if the roots are injured, the growth of the plants 
ri: ecked until fresh ones are produced. If any are dead, 
knife a decaying state, let them be removed with a sharp 
on ,, Lhe old soil must be partially shaken away, but this 
Peration must be performed with discretion, for if not the 
pow’. fronds are sure to suffer. Another very important 
‘nt is the giving air: after having replanted and comfort- 


ely settled the plants, they will require light shading, and 


must be admitted very slightly until they give indications 
ly ae commenced drawing nourishment from their new 
of foed. 
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(To be continued.) 
—— 


Messrs, E. Moxon, Son, and Co. are about to bring out a 
eniticent edition of some of Thomas Hood’s favourite 
rat” illustrated by Gustave Doré. Besides the large illus- 
initwes by. Doré, Mr. Moyr Smith will furnish headings, 
tials, and finals to each poem. 
tran tittier’s poem, ‘The Cry of a Lost Soul,” has been 
has Slated into Portuguese by the Emperor of Brazil, who 
to Peas to the poet an autograph copy of his translation, 
ze her with two specimens of the Alma Perdida, the 
8Zilian bird whose desolate cry suggested the poem. 
Mu he post of orchestral conductor of the Civil Service 
Steal Society has become vacant by the resignation or Mr. 
ur Sullivan. Mr. Sullivan’s connection with this society 
nie from its first establishment in 1865, and to his able 
His @gement much of the success of these concerts is due. 
Successor has not yet been appointed. 
hibit; me. Kenyon, one of the riders in Robinson’s Circus, ex- 
She ing in Alleghany, Penn., has met with a serious accident. 
her Was about jumping through one of the paper hoops, when 
to Clothing caught on the hoop and she was thrown violently 
Very — ground, striking on her head and breast. She was 
y Painfully injured, and had to be carried from the ring. 
Bevan Wy writing from Rome about Liszt says he is now fifty- 
Very peut looks ten years younger. His abbé’s costume is 
Wear €coming to him, for he has a well-shaped leg and foot ; 
cont’s Plack silk stockings, knee-breeches, and a long black 
thici, Made something like a woman’s polonaise. His hair is 
of Preres long, and streaked with grey. He has now nothing 
Youn, “ld, melancholy look that was attributed to him when 
froe ©? but is kind, courteous, dignified, gentle, with a happy, 
Fre dependent way which is very attractive. He talks 
lay th German, Italian, and English, and knows how to 
© pianoforte. Pius IX. is very fond of him ; and well 
Concer? we for Liszt recently, when in Germany, gave a 
his holing = netted 30,000fr., which the pianist presented to 
the note oTTER CooLeR.—Butter kept firm and fresh during 
tained 1. days—No Ice—No trouble—Self-acting.—“ Result 
Natural ee a provokingly simple adaptation of an irresistible 
4y, 6d aw.’ —Scientific Record. For Butter, 2s. 10d.: 3s. 6d 
10s 63 5s. 6d. For Provisions, 63. 9d. 78 9d 8s 9a. 
7s, Od byte Gd. For Wine and other ’ Beverages, Bi 9d., 
OF the’ ata re ee 6d. No further expense—always reliable. 
Oxf ) omas Greville Potter, Stella Lamp Depot, 


1], 
: ord- : 
Mimi, Cate near the Oxford, where is also sold the 
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CHOPS. 

Wuo that has ever been a bachelor, or a sojourner at the 
seaside, does not know the boarding-house chop—the drab, 
thin, leathery, tasteless, greasy morsel of flesh, fried in its 
own fat in a dirty frying-pan, and reminding one, by its 
odour, of the old days at school when the last in bed blew 
out the candle, to say nothing of the sprinkling of ashes it 
has received while it was being kept warm in front of the 
fire. 

The domestic chop is almost as bad. If there is a good 
butcher in the neighbourhood, it is possibly a little thicker ; 
and if the ruler of the kitchen insists upon the gridiron re- 
placing the usual frying-pan, it is somewhat less greasy, but 
it is, notwithstanding, just as dry and insipid as its congener ; 
it is generally nearly black in colour, except indeed where the 
bars of the gridiron have left light lines on its horny surface, 
and it is fringed with an edging of blackened fat that suggests 
dreadful thoughts of chimneys on fire and parish engines. 

But, to pass at once from insipidity and blackness into 
sweetness and light, let us try to describe, or rather recall to 
our remembrance, for description is impossible, the numberless 
excellences of a properly-cut and well-cooked chop—a plump, 
tender, triangular mass of bright brown meat, defended on 
two sides by an impregnable rampart of bone, and on the 
other by a breastwork of crisp fat. At the bone end there 
is a soft white cylinder of delicious marrow, and behind an 
osseous outwork there is a titbit of juicy meat of a different 
flavour to the rest. Cut boldly into the middle of the victim, 
and watch the ruddy gravy flow out all over the plate under 
the gash made by the sacrificial blade. Forkful after forkful 
of the juicy tender meat, tempered by morsels of crisp fat and 
a dash of true mushroom catsup, are consumed by the happy 
epicure, with interludes of white stale bread and floury 
potato soaked in the delicious gravy, until nothing is left but 
the bare bone. Now is the time for a draught of stout while 
a fresh victim is being brought for immolation, and the true 
delights of the chop are once more tasted. 

Some chop eaters load their plates with cauliflower or other 
vegetables, pepper, mustard, sauce, and half a dozen other 
incongruities ; but the true votary knows that nothing should 
be caten with a chop but stale bread, salt, mushroom catsup, 
and potatoes. 

But let us see if we can discover the reasons for the enor- 
mous difference between the true chop and its vile counterfeit, 
for which purpose we must step across the boundaries of 
chemical science just for one moment. Chemists tell us that 
raw meat consists principally of fibrin and certain juices 
holding albumen and various salts in solution, This fibrin, 
or solid portion of the flesh, constitutes only about one- 


quarter of the weight of the meat, the rest being made of a. 


watery fluid, containing the albumen and salts. The liquid 
portion is held by the fibrin much in the same way that water 
is held in a sponge, but as soon as the fibrin is submitted to 
the action of heat, either in roasting or boiling, it contracts 
and squeezes out these juices, which contain not only the 
greater portion of the nourishment, but also the flavour of the 
meat. ‘Che fibrin from which the juices have been separated 
contains scarcely any nourishment, and is almost tasteless, as 
any one who has ever eaten French bouilli can readily testify. 
On the other hand, the cooked juices are sapid and full of 
flavour and nourishment. We may now come back to the 
kitchen with the knowledge that in cooking a chop the first 
condition of success is not to let a drop more of these doubly 
valuable juices escape us than is absolutely unavoidable. For 


this purpose our chop must be put down over a bright, clear, 
-} and somewhat fierce fire. 


The first thing that happens is the 
coagulation of a portion of the albumen on the under side of 
the chop, and a contraction of the fibrin which draws the 
juices into the centre. If we leave our chop untouched the 
meat will gradually harden all the way through, driving the 


| juices before it, and causing them to overflow into the fire 


from the upper side. To counteract this we must conse- 
quently turn our chop over the instant the under side begins 
to harden. As soon as what was at first the upper side is 
sufficiently hard, which generally happens with a good tire 
in a minute or so, it is turned once more, and so on until the 
operation is complete. In fact, a game of battledore and 
shuttlecock must be played with the chop ; the moment the 
juices have been driven into the middle of the meat it must 
be turned, and the turning repeated continually, so that each 
side may be done alike. The length of time for cooking a 
chop properly must depend on the fierceness of the fire and 
the tastes of the individual. Ten minutes and at least ten 
turnings may be taken as a minimum when the fire is brisk, 
and when an underdone chop is preferred, but there is no 
royal road to chop cooking, and perfection in it can only be 
attained by great practice and a fair amount of intelligence. 

The greatest element of suceess is of course the chop itself. 
It ought to be sawn, and not cut, and should be at least an 
inch or an inch and a quarter thick. If it is too thin it will 
not contain sufficient gravy to keep the interior in a soft and 
tender condition, and in spite of all the care possible it will 
become hard and tasteless in cooking. The fat of course must 
be trimmed according to taste; it is a good plan where a 
number of chops are served up together to trim them differ- 
ently, so that all tastes may be suited. If there is the 
slightest suspicion about their tenderness, they should be well 
beaten with a knife-handle or a silver spoon, taking care not 
i alter their natural shape, about an hour before cooking 

em. 

The next point to attend to is the fire, which should be 
rather fierce, and composed of nothing but cinders ; not the 
slightest particle of coal smoke should be seen anywhere, and 
coke should be absolutely tabooed. The cook who really 
desires to excel in chop cooking should keep a special box for 
chop cinders, and should be always on the look-out for them. 
In the morning, for instance, before the fires are lighted, the 
grates should be cleared of their cinders, and all the nice, 
clean, round pieces, of the size of a large walnut and upward, 
should be picked out and put away in the chop cinder-box. 
The fire should be made up with them at least three-quarters 
of an hour before cooking. If more than one batch of chops 
is required, the fire should be made pretty high in the first 
instance, and the top bar of the grate let down for the second 
batch. It is generally a dangerous thing to touch the fire 
during cooking ; but if there is any necessity for it the poker 
ought never to be used, but only a few well-burned cinders 
should be popped on here and there. The gridiron, which 
should be of iron or silver, must be kept scrupulously clean, 
and never used for anything else. Some cooks us? enamelled 
gridirons, with chanelled bars, to keep the fat from running 
into the fire ; but these refinements are not at all necessary if 
the gridiron is placed well slanting forward, so that the fat may 
trickle along the bars and drop into the fire away froin the 
chop. The chop should be turned cither with two silver 
spoons or else with a pair of tongs made for the purpose. 
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The cook that would turn a chop by sticking a fork into it, 
and so letting out all its most delicious gravy, ought to be 
treated ina precisely similar manner, and then broiled over a 
slow fire. 

Chops should be served on a dish kept hot with spirits of 
wine or hot water, and each guest should be provided with a 
hot-water plate. Comply with the proper conditions, and 
chop-cooking ought to be as successfully carried out in your 
own kitchen as at any first-class hotel. 

The conditions are, a thick chop, a bright, clear, fierce fire, 
a clean, well-tilted gridiron, a quick hand for turning, and a 
sharp eye that can tell when a chop is done by the change 
of culour on its surface—comply with them, and success is 
certain. 2 : 

One word at parting. Having achieved success, do not 
profane the altar on which the victim is sacrificed by incon- 
gruous adjuncts. A well-cooked chop 1s best honoured by a 
snowy table-cloth, bright plate and’ glass, sharp cutlery, 
willow-patterned crockery, white stale bread, floury potatoes, 
true mushroom catsup, and the best stout to be procured for 
love or money. Eyes that beat the glass in brightness, and » 
wits that distance the knives in keenness, are not wholly to be 
despised by the worshippers at the shrine of chop. —Harper’s 
Bazaar 


Court a0 Jashiounble Dotws. 


A.FE, GOUIRIT. 


TE QUEEN, accompanied by Prince and Princess Christian, 
Princess Louise, Prince Leopold, and Princess Beatrice, and 
Prince Christian Victor and Prince Albert of Schleswig- 
Holstein, arrived at Osborne at half-past twelve on Tuesday 
last week, having crossed over from Gosport in Her Majesty’s 
yacht Alberta, Captain his Serene Highness the Prince of 
Leiningen, G.C.B. 

Her Majesty walked in the grounds on the Wednesday 
morning, accompanied by Princess Louise. The other mem- 
bers of the Royal Family also went out. 

In the afternoon the Queen, accompanied by their Royal 
Highnesses Princess Christian and Princess Louise, and 
attended by the Duchess of Roxburghe, drove out. Colonel 
the Hon. D. de Ros was in attendance on horseback. 

The Dean of Windsor arrived at Osborne, and had the 
honour of dining with the Queen and the Royal Family. 

Her Majesty walked in the grounds on the Thursday morn- 
ing, accompanied by Princess Louise. Prince and Princess 
Christian, Prince Leopold, and Princess Beatrice also went 
out. 

In the afternoon the Queen and her Royal Highness Princess 
Louise drove out, attended by the Hon. Lucy Kerr ; and Her 
Majesty walked in the grounds on Friday morning with 
Princess Beatrice. The other members of the Royal Family 
also went out. 

The Quecn and her Royal Highness Princess Beatrice drove 
out on Friday afternoon, attended by the Duchess of Rox- 
burghe and the Hon, Eva Macdonald; and Her Majesty 
walked in the grounds on Saturday morning, accomp anied by 
Princess Louise. The other members of the Royal Family also 
went out. 

The Queen drove out on Saturday afternoon, accompanied 
by Princess Christian ; and Princess Louise, Prince Leopold, 
and Princess Beatrice also went out. 

Earl Granville arrived at Osborne, and had the honour of 
dining with the Queen and the Royal Family. The Dean of 
Windsor left Osborne. The Hor. Emily Cathcart arrived at 
Osborne as Maid of Honour in Waiting : 

On Sunday morning Her Majesty and their Royal High- 
nesses Prince and Princess Christian, Princess Louise, Prince 
Leopold, and Princess Beatrice, and the ladies and gentlemen 
in waiting, attended Divine Service at Osborne. The Rev. 
George Prothevo officiated. 

The Queen walked in the grounds on Monday morning, 
accompanied by Princess Louise. Prince and Princess Chris- 
tian, Prince Leopold, and Princess Beatrice also _went_out. 
‘The Hon. Lucy Kerr has been succeeded by the Hon. Emily 
Cathcart as Maid of Honour in Waiting. Earl Granville left 
Osborne. 

The Grand Duke of Saxe-Weimar, attended by Count Webel, 
visited the Queen and the Royal Family on Monday, and re- 
mained to luncheon. 

Her Majesty drove out in the afternoon, accompanied by 
Princess Christian and Princess Beatrice ; and on Tuesday 
morning the Queen walked in the grounds with Princess 
Louise. The other members of the Royal Family also went out. 

The Queen, with the Royal Family, will return to Windsor 
on the 17th proximo, and sleep one night at the Castle, and 
the following morning Her Majesty will leave for Balmoral. 
The Prince and the Princess Christian will accompany the 
Queen to Scotland. Her Majesty will not return to Windsor 
frowt Balmoral until the latter end of October. 


THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES. 


On Thursday, last week, the long-anticipated inauguration 
of the Hull Western Dock by their Royal Highnesces the 
Prince and Princess of Wales took place with much éclat. 
The weather was brilliant, the assembled mass of humanity 
immense, the harmony complete. The Prince and Princess 
arrived from Brantinghamthorpe Hall, the seat of Mr. C. 
Sykes, M.P., about one p.M. They reached Hull by the 
North-eastern Railway, the Paragon Terminus of which was 
fitted up for the accommodation of a large number of specta- 
tors. ‘Three balconies, skilfully disposed, provided standing 
room for 2,500 ladies and gentlemen, the size of the station 
being withal so considerable that the service of the trains was 
not materially interfered with. Balconies were also erected 
in the station yard for the accommodation of 5,000 school 
children and teachers, 

The Prince and Princess of Wales, attended by the Countess 
of Morton, Lord A. Hervey, General Sir William Knollys, and 
Major Grey, returned to Marlborough House on the Thursday 
evening from Hull, 

_ The Prince of Wales, attended by Lord Alfred Hervey, 
General Sir William Knollys, and Major Grey, lunched on 
the Friday with the Lord Mayor at the Mansion-house, and 
afterwards unveiled the statue erected near the Royal Ex- 
change in honour of Mr. Peabody.. The Princess of Wales 
drove out, attended by the Countess of Morton. In the 
evening the Prince and Princess of Wales dined with the 
Marquis and Marchioness of Bath at their residence in 
Berkeley-square. 

The Prince of Wales presided on Saturday at a meeting of 
the Council of his royal highness, held at the office of the 
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Duchy of Cornwall, Buckingham-gate, St. James’s-park. 
There were present—Sir William John Alexander, Attorney- 
General ; General Sir William Thomas Knollys, Comptroller 
of the Household of his royal highness; and Mr. Herbert 
William Fisher, Keeper of the Privy Seal. Mr. Bateman, the 
Secretary, attended as clerk of the Council. The Prince and 
Princess of Wales were present on Saturday at the féte given 
at the Cryatal Palace, in aid of the Dramatic College. 

On Monday the Princess of Wales, attended by the Countess 
of Morton, drove out. In the evening the Prince and Princess 
of Wales, accompanied by his Royal Highness Prince Arthur, 
went to the New Queen’s Theatre, attended by the Countess 
of Morton, Major Grey, and Lieutenant Pickard. 

Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
with Prince Albert Victor, Prince George, Princess Louise, and 
Princess Victoria, and attended by the Hon. Mrs. A. 
Hardinge, General Sir William Knollys, and Major Grey, left 
Marlborough House on Tuesday evening, for Dover, en route 
to the Continent, where it is said they intend to stay some 
tine. 

Sunday was the anniversary of the birthday of the Duchess 
of Cambridge, when her royal highness attained her seventy- 
second year. The Prince and Princess of Wales paid a per- 
sonal visit to the royal duchess in the morning, and during the 
day her royal highness received numerous visits from friends, 
members of the aristocracy. In the evening the Duke of 
Cambridge had a select dinner party at Gloucester House, at 
which their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, the Duchess of Cambridge, and Princess Mary Ade- 
laide of Teck and the Prince of Teck were present. 


THE UPPER TEN THOUSAND, 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


The coming of age of Sir W. G. Gordon-Cumming, Bart., of 
Altyre and Gordonstown, in Morayshire, was auspiciously 
celebrated on these estates on Tuesday week. The tenantry 
dined together in the afternoon in the Agricultural Hall, 
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family have arrived at Ryde, Isle of Wight, where they have 
taken a marine villa for a short term. 

The Earl and Countess of Carnarvon have left town for 
Highclere Castle, near Newbury, for the season. 

The Earl and Countess of Wilton arrived at Cowes, Isle of 
Wight, at the close of last week from Wiesbaden. 

The Marquis and Marchioness of Cholmondeley leave 
Carlton-house-terrace in a few days for Cholmondeley Castle, 
Cheshire, for the season. 

The Duke and Duchess of Richmond have been enter- 
¢aning a distinguished party at Goodwood-park for the races. 

The Earl of Roseberry left town on Saturday ona visit to 
the Earl and Countess Stanhope at Chevening, Sevenoaks. 
His lordship leaves there to-day for Petworth, on a visit to 
Lord and Lady Leconfield during the Goodwood races. 

The Duke and Duchess of Grafton have left their residence 
in Clarges-street for Homburg, to pass a few weeks. 

The Marquis and Marchioness of Bristol and Lady Mary 
Hervey left St. James’s-square on Saturday, for Ickworth- 
park, Bury St. Edmunds, where they intend to remain a few 
weeks before going to Scotland. 

The Earl and Countess of Craven have left their residence 
in Charles-street, Berkeley-square, for Ashdown-park, Berks, 
for the season. 

The Earl and Countess of Leicester and the Ladies Coke 
have left their residence in Grosvenor-street for Holkham 
Hall, for the season. The noble earl, who has been unwell, is 
now quite recovered. 

We have to announce the death of Vice-Admiral George H. 
Seymour, C. B., and M.P. for the county Antrim, who died 
at Hampton Court Palace. He had only recently attained the 
rank of vice-admiral. The gallant officer prominently dis- 
tinguished himself us commander of the Wanderer in the 
Yang-tse-kiang in 1842 ; and, after almost continuous employ, 
was appointed captain of the Cumberland, January 7, 1851. 

We have to announce the death of Gencral Chamberlayne, 
which occurred on the 24th inst., at his residence in Essex, 
aged eighty. The gallant officer formerly belonged to the 2nd 
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The Italian Legation is now established at No. 9, Cave 
dish-square, 


FOREIGN COURTS. 


Father Claret, the ex-confessor of Queen Isabella, is at Rom’ 
and has been received by the Pope. 

Queen Christina last week was on a visit to her daughter 
Queen Isabella, at Paris. Her Majesty has since left for 
Havre. 

His Excellency Prince Orloff has arrived in Paris. 

_ His Excellency General Lamarmora has visited Vienna, 

18 now gone on to St, Petersburg. 

7 Se James Hudson has passed through Paris on his way 
taly. 

Baron Anselme de Rothschild has arrived in Paris fro™ 
Vienna. : 

The French Court will remain at St. Cloud for some time 
on account of political considerations. His Imperial High- 
ness Prince Napoleon remains there for the same reason. 

The Giornale de Napoli says: We have excellent news 8 
to the state of Princess Margherita’s health. N othing has bee” 
changed in the arrangements for her highness’s return t? 
this city in September. 


and 


MARRIAGES IN HIGH LIFE. 


The marriage of the Hon. James Ludovic Lindsay (Maste? 
of Lindsay), of the Grenadier Guards, eldest son of Lord and 
Lady Lindsay, and grandson of the Earl of Crawford and 
Balcarres, with Emily Florence, second daughter of Colone* 
the Hon. Edward Wilbraham, was solemnised on Thursday 
last week at St. George’s Church, Hanover-square. The 
bridal party assembled at the church at half-past eleve™ 
o'clock, by which hour the building was completely filled: 
The hon. bridegroom, accompanied by Mr. C. E. Swaine (17th 
Lancers), arrived at the church a few minutes before th° 
bride, who, on her arrival, was received by the bridesmaid®s 


eight in number—viz., Miss Evelyn Wilbraham (her sister) 


Forres ; and in the evening immense bonfires blazed to the 
sky, illuminating the surrounding country for many miles. 

The Duke and Duchess of Buccleuch and Ladies Scott have 
left Montagu House, Whitehall, for Dalkeith Palace, for the 
season. 

The Earl and Countess of Derby have left their residence 
in St. James’s-square for Knowsley, near Liverpool, for the 
season. 

The Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone has been suffering from 
an attack of diarrhea. On Friday morning Dr. Andrew 
Clark attended the right hon. gentleman, and in the course 
of the day he was relieved. On Saturday morning Mr. Glad- 
stone was certainly better, but could not have been said to 
have regained his strength. In the afternoon he left town, 
accompanied by Mrs. Gladstone, for Mr. Glyn’s temporary 
residence, Dufferin Lodge, Highgate, to remain until Monday. 

The Earl and Countess of Carysfort have been entertaining 
a distinguished party at Elton Hall, Oundle, for the Stamford 
races. Among the guests were the Duke and Duchess of 
Manchester, the Marquis of Hartington, the Earl and Coun- 
tess of Listowel, the Earl and Countess of Yarborough, Sir 
Robert Peel, Mr. and Lady Virginia Sandars, Mr. and Lady 

ophia Maecnamara, Mr. and Lady Eleanor Heneage, Mr. and 


ey Adela Larking, Mr. Montague Guest, Sir Mordaunt 
Lon a renuel Astley, Major Alison, Mr, Clayton, Mr. 


On Tuesday evening the Lady M d full 
dress ball at the Mansi SNarias tative at 000 lelinerand 
gentlemen. Dancing commenced son after tahrocloeie ie ths 
Hgyptian-hall, which was fitted up and decorated for the oc- 
casion. The saloon and other portions of the building were 
tastefully ornamented with choice flowers and shrubs. Messrs 
Coote and Tinney’s band was in attendance and was placed 
in an orchestra at the western end of the hall. The Lady 
Mayoress and a number of friends sat on a raised dais at the 
eastern end. Dancing was kept up with great spirit until an 
early hour. : 

Admiral of the Fleet Sir Thomas and Lady Cochrane and 


during the race, 


Dragoon Guards, and entered the service as cornet in August, 
1806. 

The Prince and Princess Scherbatoff and suite have arrived 
at the Clarendon Hotel from Russia. 

The Duke de Richelieu has left for Paris, after staying 
several weeks in this country. 

The funeral of the lamented Lord Taunton took place on 
Tuesday last week, when his remains were deposited in Over- 
stowey Church, a short distance from Quantock Lodge, the 
family seat, near Bridgewater. The funeral procession left 
the mansion for the church shortly after twelve o’clock, the 
honoured remains of the deceased nobleman being taken in a 
hearse, and the mourners, clergy, and labourers following on 
foot. The body of the deceased lord was enclosed in several 
coffins, the outer one being covered with black velvet, orna- 
mented with brass mountings. 

The Dean of Durham, Dr. Waddington, died on the Tues- 
day morning, in his seventy-seventh year, after an illness ex- 
tending over about a week. He was made Dean of Durham 
in 1840, The deanery isin the gift of the Crown, and will 
to the successor of Dr. Waddington be worth 3,000J. a year. 

Viscountess (Selina) Milton and Mr. Foljambe and family 
left town on Saturday for Osberton, Notts. 

Sir John Ramsden, Bart., M.P., and Lady Gwendclin Rams- 
den and Hon. Mrs. Ramsden, left town early in last week 
for Byram, Yorkshire, for the season. On the Wednesday 
Lady Gwendolin Ramsden laid the foundation-stone of the 
new church dedicated to St. Andrew, at Huddersfield, in the 
presence of a large number of the local clergy and the prin- 
cipal inhabitants of that populous and rising town. 

Lady Thorold and Miss Thorold have left Rutland-gate for 
their villa at West Cowes. 

Lady Emily Peel has left town for Geneva. The Right 
Hon. Sir Robert Peel, M.P., has left for Brighton. 

The Earl and Countess of Sandwich have been entertaining 
a select party at Hinchingbrooke House, near Huntingdon, | 


the Hon. Alice, Hon. Margaret, Hon. Mary, and Hon, Mabel 


Lindsay (sisters of the bridegroom), Hon. Rose Wilbraba® 
(cousin of the bride), Miss Edith Fermor Hesketh, and Lady 
Evelyn Hervey Bathurst. The bride wore a dress of white 
silk trimmed with Brussels lace flounces, and suspende 
from a wreath of orange flowers was a rich veil ° 
Brussels lace. The bride’s jewels were composed of 4 
locket riviere, earrings, and bracelets of diamonds. The 
bridesmaids were similarly attired in dresses of white 
tarlatan, with narrow flounces all the way up the skirt, tunic§ 
to match. The white bonnets were ornamented with mara’ 
bout feathers and white and pink roses, ribbons ; pink sashe$ 
to correspond. Lach of the ladies wore an elegant lapis Jazu!? 
locket in the shape of a heart, set round with pearls and dia- 
monds, the gift of the bridegroom. The contracting parties 
and bridesmaids having taken their position in front of the 
communion table, the marriage ceremony was commenced: 
The Rev. Canon Nepean, Chaplain in Ordinary to the Quee!» 
assisted by the Rev. Sir Henry Gunning, performed the se” 
vice. The bride was given away by her father, Colonel thé 
Hon. E. Wilbraham. After the registration of the marriag® 
the wedding party went to partake of breakfast at the Ho? 
Colonel. Wilbraham’s residence in Brook-street, Grosvenor" 
square. The newly-wedded couple, after taking leave of the! 
friends, took their departure at twenty minutes to two o’cloc 
for the seat of Mr. R. S. Holford, M.P., in Gloucestershire 
The bridal presents were very numerous, and some of consider 
able value sa] 
_On the Thursday morning also were married, by spe: 
licence, at St. Jam2s’s Church, Piccadilly, Lieutenant Cse- 
Foljambe, second son of Mr. Foljambe and Selina Viscoun tes 
Milton, and Miss Louisa Blanche Howard, eldest daughter e 
Mr. Frederic John and Lady Fanny Howard, and niece ° 
Duke of Devonshire. A numerous circle of relatives ct 
friends assembled at the church. The bride wore a dress ed 
velours Indien, with flounces of Brussels lace, and trim™ e 
with satin and orange blossoms. From a wreath of oraD a 
blossoms was suspended a veil of Brussels lace, The bride W*" 
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Me < 
ie Pe arrival at the church, and accompanied to the altar, 


tion, 1, Owing ladies, who acted as bridesmaids on the occa- 
Misge amely, the Misses Howard (sisters of the bride), the 
Conn + Cljambe (sisters of the gallant bridegroom), Miss Har- 
 110n. Caroline Cavendish, Miss Susan Cavendish, Lady 
iss g; Campbell, Lady Mary Fitzwilliam, Miss Cotes, and 
Ver .pson. The bridesmaids wore dresses of white muslin 
Mate ne silk skirts, with white tulle bonnets trimmed to 
tidec € service was performed by the Rev. William 
Unele ore Simpson, Rector of Babworth, near Retford, Notts, 

tried the bridegroom. On leaving the church the newly- 
Shire a Couple and their immediate relatives went to Devon- 
Which cuse to luncheon with the Duke of Devonshire, after 
Notts they left town early in the afternoon for Osberton, 
Bolto> Where they were to pass a few days, and then go to 
8pen dinbbey, the Duke of Devonshire’s seat in Yorkshire, to 

he remainder of the honeymoon. 

yan Ttiage has been arranged between Mr. George Tre- 
Phil M.P., Junior Lord of the Admiralty, and Miss 
Bury?® eldest daughter of Mr. R. N. Phillips, M.P. for 
ton marriage is arranged to take place between Mr. Laing, 
W. Mr. Laing, late M.P. for Wick, and Miss Mary 
farshic? daughter of Mr. T. Webster, of Auchterrerity, For- 
Maj marriage is arranged and will shortly take place between 
jee" Sprot, eldest son of Mr. Sprot, of Kiddell, N.B., and 
for fen youngest daughter of Mr. Surtees, late M.P. 

8. 


Sepp tttiage is arranged between Major-General Francis 
of ent C.B., and Miss Agnes Wickham, eldest daughter 
ae Rey. Hill Dawe Wickham, rector of Horsington, 
Seymrct but in consequence of the recent death of General 
Mar ues brother, the Governor of British Columbia, the 
age will not take place till the end of August. 

an ‘ Marriage of Colonel Shelley and Lady Mary Stopford, 
to 8hter of the Earl and Countess of Courtown, is appointed 

€ place on the 3rd proximo. 


WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 


of Lhe late Marquis of Anglesey, P.C., died intestate. Letters 
Wer, istration of his lordship’s personal estate and. effects 
hi © sworn under 40,000/., and granted, on the 13th inst., to 
& ~ est son, Henry William George, third Marquis of Angle- 
Mar of the Ist Life Guards ; Ellen Jane, now Dowager 
Chioness of Anglesey, the deceased’s nobleman’s third 
=e Who survives him, and to whom he was married in 1860, 
1,8 first renounced the grant. 
© will of Mr. Thomas Openshaw, of Primrose-hill, Bury, 
30 oon’ was proved in the registry at Manchester, under 
Oliy 02., the excutors and trustees appointed being his brother, 
Geone Ormond Openshaw, and his nephews, William and 
testage Openshaw. The will is dated J anuary 23,, 1869. The 
and cr has left liberal legacies to his sister, nephews, nieces, 
Th, ers, and to his servants, and many charitable bequests. 
Rq,1° Will of Mr. William Henry Brown, of Thackray House, 
Bie ‘aston, Warwickshire, was proved in the registry at 
ts Mgham, under 12,000/., the executors nominated being 
Tho laria Brown, his relict; William Fiddian Green, and 
lggg 728 Smith, both of Birmingham. The will was made in 
folly? and a codicil March 31, 1869 ; and testator died April 4 
equees He leaves te each of his executors 500/., and a like 
childn to his sister, Esther Stratford. To his cousins, the 
(test Ten of Thomas Gabriel, 1,000/. amongst them. To his 
fn, ttor’s) wife he leaves 3122. a year (6/. weekly) and the 
leaye Ure during her life ; the furniture after her decease he 
°8 to Hannah Cope, to whom he bequeaths certain freehold 
hus} €asehold estates for her life, and afterwards to her 
sand and children. All the rest of his estates, real and 
" Nal, are to accumulate during the life of his widow, and 
eae decease he directs the following charitable bequests 
Og Paid: To the General Hospital, Birmingham, Queen’s 
Bij Dal, and Graham-street Schools. each 1,000/.; to the 
if th Asylum and Deaf and Dumb Schools, each 500/. ; and 
diy; ‘te should be any surplus remaining, the same is to be 
tions” proportionately amongst the above charitable institu- 
and his said sisters and cousins. 


t “ ney €-witness, of course, gives to the world the following : 
Pring PPened to be travelling in a special train provided for the 

eit, and Princess of Wales and suite. The Royal party were 
Bre er t le train at a quiet roadside station near the seat of a 
Ing , ¢Shitary of the Church with whom they had been spend- 
nly the days. Their departure was to be strictly private, and 
ati : Ose who were to travel in the train were admitted to the 


han, lers, 


Station pl The moment the Prince and Princess left the 
first to these ladies made a rush at the saloon carriage, and the 
lowers rentehs a blooming damsel of nineteen, fell upon the 
; eft there by the old lady, which the Princess had not 
nquched. I don’t think I ever saw wilder delight depicted 
this Yo © countenance of any one than that which shone upon 
Rt ang lady’s face as she came forth from the carriage bear- 
loft * Precious relic. She literally danced for joy, holding 
What fo} But 
ate 


Tho : 
¢ ladies who have not yet tried the GLENFIELD STARCH 


tybectfully solicited to give it a trial, and carefully follow 
digg rections printed on every package. It is’ rather 
cult to make than other Starches, but when this is 
? g ey will say like the Queen’s Laundress, that it is 
y Lyx is tarch they ever used. 
pth nt and beautiful hair is the distinguished badge of 
iteESsixg = S. A. Atien’s Wortp’s Hair REsToRER oR 
ay Youthfy] ever fails to quickly restore Grey or Faded Hair to 
faut; Colour and beauty, and with the first application a 
8 oss and delightful fragrance is given to the Hair. It 


tiful 

tong u 

S th 
‘lr from falling off. It prevents baldness. It pro- 


lass 

yen . Tet growth ; it causes the Hair to grow thick and 

z large Bette all dandriff. It contains neither oil nor dye. 

a lobalsane tles.—Price Six Shillings.—Mrs. §. A. Allen’s 

Beeable qu far excels any Pomade or Hair Oil, and is a most 
*tfumers “SSing for the Hair. Sold by most Chemists and 

* Depdt, 266, High Holborn, London. 
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THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 
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Miss Rye’s last emigrants were at once engaged. A Canada 
paper says they ‘‘numbered thirty-one inall, and, judging from 
the numbers that were disappointed in their hopes of securing 
servants, the sooner Miss Rye returns with another complement 
the better. The remainder of the girls started for Hamilton in 
the afternoon, where it is anticipated they will all be settled in 
good situations to-day. Six have been engaged by Mr. Irish 
tor the Queen’s Hotel, Niagara, and Captain Dick secured the 
services of a mother and her three daughters. One of the 
strangers, a governess, remains at the Girls’ Home, open to an 
engagement. The opinion of everyone who came into contact 
with the girls is that in every respect they are superior to any of 
the same class that have hitherto arrived here, and that a very 
valuable addition has been made to our population by Miss 
Ryde’s exertions.”’ 

On Friday, last week, at Halifax, Walton Hindle, gardener, 
of Skircoat-green, was charged with having, on the previous 
day, attempted to commit suicide by drowning. It appeared 
that Hindle had been keeping company with a young woman, 
but that lately she had refused his attentions, and on Sunday 
evening last he saw her with another young man. This seemed 
to have preyed on his mind, and he told a companion that if 
ever he was lost they must look for him in the pond in the 
grounds of Mr, Child, at Copley. On the Thursday he was 
sitting on a wall near the pond along with another young man, 
when he said he would drown himself. Immediately afterwards 
he went towards the pond, threw off his coat, and jumped in. 
It appeared that he quickly repented the step he had taken, as 
he made desperate efforts to get out of the pond. The water 
was deep, and he would undoubtedly have been drowned, but for 
the assistance of his companion, by whom he was rescued in 
a very exhausted state. He was remanded. 

Among fashionable diversions uf the season is to be classed 
Mr. Edwin Chadwick’s Sanitary Féte, in his gardens at East 
Sheen, on Saturday week, given to the Ladies’ Sanitary Associa- 
tion and the Council of the Society of Arts. After a prelude of 
croquet and strawberries and cream, sanitary arrangements very 
acceptable, somebody took chairs on the lawn, ; but whether the 
Earl of Shaftesbury presided, or some noble lady, or both, was 
not very well made out. It must have been the lady, under the 
circumstances. The amiable host gave a short description of 
the cottage he had built as a lodge, and thither the ladies and 
lords adjourned. 

A communication from Rome states that the Pope continues 
to enjoy good health, but that he was much affected by the news 
of his brother’s death, who has just expired at Sinigaglia, in 
consequence of a fall. He was styled Count Gabriel Mastai 
Ferretti, was ninety years of age, and the head of the Pope’s 
family. 

The bridal dress of the Princess Louise of Sweden is being 
made in Paris, It is to cost 32,000 francs, and will be of white 
tulle embroidered with silver. 

TRIAL OF A SCHOOLMISTRESS FOR MurDER.—Emma Pitt, 
a young woman of 23, mistress of a national school in a little 
village near Wimborne, has been charged before Mr. Justice 
Lush, at the Dorchester Assizes, with the wilful murder of her 
illegitimate male child on July 15th, and on a second count for 
concealment of birth. Mr. Ffooks prosecuted, and Mr. Collins 
defended. She was found guilty of concealment of birth, and 
sentenced to two years’ hard labour. 

Harriet Glover, a rather pretty girl, only 18 years old, 
has been brought up for judgment at Lewes Assizes, The pri- 
soner had been in the service of a lady at Hastings, and it ap- 
peared that she had purloined a variety of articles. Her mistress 
had been making inquiries into the matter, and, being afraid of 
detection, the prisoner appeared to have deliberately set fire to the 
house. She was sentenced to be kept in penal servitude for the 
space of seven years. The prisoner fainted when the sentence 
was pronounced, and was carried out of the court in an insensible 
condition. ; 

Fifty-three women clerks have just been placed in duty as 
copyists in the Patent Office, Washington—salary 700 dols. per 
annum. 

James Hiller, the boatman who jumped from the jetty at 
Broadstairs, and assisted in saving the lives of three young ladies 
who were drowning, has been rewarded by a generous subscrip- 
tion, headed by Mr. A. Ritchie, of Leeds, who was visiting that 

lace. 
: The next annual congress of the Social Science Association is 
app2inted to take place at Bristol from the 20th September to 
the 6th of October. : : 

Father Gavazzi, in a letter toa friend in the North, says 
‘that a crisis in Italy is approaching,” and ‘‘that he is preparing 
for the great crusade.” 

An international congress of societies for the protection of 
animals will take place at Zurich on the 2nd of August. 

Simultaneously with the announcement that the Thames 
Tunnel is to be closed comes a statement that the Thames Sub- 
way, from Tower-hill to Bermondsey, which was commenced in 
February of the present year, will be opened in about three 
months’ time. Thus incidentally we learn how much engineer- 
ing has advanced during the last forty years, Eighteen years 
were devoted to the construction of the Thames Tunnel, and now 
a Thames Tunnel of equal, if not superior capacity, can be made 
in nine months. 

On Saturday the remains of the late Very Rev. the Dean of 
Durham were interred in the enclosure in front of Durham 
Cathedral. In compliance with the request of the Mayor, all 
shops were closed during the ceremony. About twelve o’clock 
the coffin containing the body of the departed was borne from 
the deanery into the chancel of the cathedral, where it was fol- 
lowed by the two sisters of the deceased, the Lord Bishop, 
clergy, and other officials connected with the diocese, and a 
large number of gentlemen resident in the city, including the 
mayor, aldermen, and corporation. A portion of the service 
was read in the Cathedral by the Rev. Canon Chevalier, and the 
coffin having been removed to the outside, the remainder of the 
service was read by the Lord Bishop. The grave is situate next 
to that of Dr. Raine’s, on the strip of ground between the car- 
riage drive and the footpath leading to the north door of the 
cathedral. 

Two young ladies, aged twenty-two and seventeen, accom- 
panied by their father, swam across the Serpentine one evening 
last week at its widest part. It is believed that this feat has 
never before been performed by females. They accomplished 
the distance with ease, and their graceful swimming was much 
admired. 

A very melancholy occurrence has happened at the village of 
Rumburgh, in Suffolk, on the farm of Mr. Fairhead. It seems 
that Miss Fairhead, who was about twenty-two years of age, 
was bathing in a pond with a younger brother and sister, and 
that the little boy, who was six years old, asked his sister to 
take him into deeper water. This she did, and, it is supposed, 
went further than she intended, but, becoming frightened, was 
unable to regain the bank, and both were drowned. The 
servant-girl, seeing them in danger, attempted to rescue them. 
She raised an alarm, and her cries attracted young?Mr. Fairhead 
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to the spot, and he succeeded in getting her out of the water in 
almost a lifeless state. She so far recovered as to be removed 
to her home the following day, but she died on Monday. A 
verdict of accidentally drowned has been returned. 

After laying the foundation-stone of the new London Orphan 
Asylum on Tuesday, last week, at Watford, the Prince and Princess 
of Wales, and a large number of the principal visitors, sat down to 
a déjedner, provided in a tent on the ground. As the company 
were leaving the dinner-tent, a rush was made at the head table 
by a crowd of ladies, who began to snatch flowers and fruit from 
the cloth upon which the plates used by the Prince and Princess 
had rested. The manager of the feast (Mr. Jennings, of the 
Albion), somewhat startled at the raid, at first remonstrated, but 
at length good-humouredly did his best to foster this gush of 
loyalty. To one he gave a flower, to another a cherry, to another 
a strawberry, from dishes touched by Royal hands, and the reci- 
pients departed, treasuring up their mementoes with jealous care. 
One young lady, undeterred by the ridicule of certain gentlemen 
who surveyed the scene with astonishment, begged for a bit of 
bread, a biscuit, a crumb—anything so long as Royalty had 
touched it. 

On Friday afternoon his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, 
in the presence of the Lord Mayor, the American Minister, the 
Bishop of London, Miss Burdett Coutts, Sir Curtis Lampson, 
the Governor of the Bank of England (Mr. Crawfurd, M.P.), 
the members for the City, Sir A. de Rothschild, the managing 
committee (of which Sir Benjamin Phillips is chairman), and 
many of the principal citizens, publicly unveiled the statue 
which has been erected by public subscription in the City to . 
commemorate the unexampled munificence of the eminent 
philanthropist, Mr. Peabody, towards the poor of the metropolis. 
The memorial, which is in bronze, and is the production of Mr. 
Story, an eminent American sculptor, is situated on the east 
side of the Royal Exchange, at the junction of the Royal Ex- 
change-buildings with Threadneedle-street—a very central and 
commanding position—and it represents Mr. Peabody in a sitting 
attitude, and in the ordinary morning dress of a gentleman. The 
pedestal is to be of granite, but is not yet finished. Meanwhile 
the memcrial rests upon a foundation of brickwork, which is only 
temporary. On the way to the ceremonial the Prince of Wales, 
who was attended by General Sir William Knollys and Major 
Grey, took luncheon with the Lord Mayor and the Lady 
Mayoress, which was served in the grand saloon of the Mansion 
House, where the whole of the aldermen and other persons of 
consideration had been invited to meet his royal highness. 
Thence the prince was escorted to the site of the memorial. 

Cherries are so extremely plentiful in France this year, they 
are sold in the streets of Paris at four poundsa penny. They 
are called by the gamins ‘‘ electors.” 

At the Devon Assizes, Mr. Justice Lush has heard a case of 
atrocious cruelty to a child. The accused, Thomas Bickle, 
labourer, of Plymouth, was charged with an attempt to murder 
his son, Charles Bickle. The prisoner, on returning home in 
a state of drunkenness, askéd for his child, and threatened to 
throw him into the tank. No motive for this threat was 
known, and no notice was taken of it, but on his landlady 
going into the yard she discovered the child in the tank, 
which was full of water. She took it out, and it was ex- 
amined by a medical gentleman. It was insensible. Prisoner, 
when charged with the offence, said if the child was not dead 
it ought to be. When in custody he said that if possible he 
would have shoved his landlady into the water as well. He 
was found guilty. His lordship said it was a case showing the 
sad effects of drink. The sentence was seven years’ penal 
servitude; if the prisoner had not been recommended to 
mercy, it would have been penal servitude for life. 

We learn from Oxford that the eldest son of the Viceroy of 
Egpyt will commence a course of study at that University, as a 
member of Christ Church, in October term. We understand 
his Highness will occupy a house at Oxford during his three 
years of residence, and will be accompanied by a suite, in the 
same manner as the Prince of Wales in 1859. 

An inquest has been held by Mr. Carter on the body of a girl 
of sixteen named Ricketts, who kas been found in the Thames at 
Rotherhithe. The evidence stowed that she had been attached 
toa young man, who had forsaken her (it was stated that 
though he had been summoned to the inquest, he could not be 
found), and in a fit of passion jumped into the river. The jury 
found her temporxarily insane. 

General Gaiibaldi writes to a correspondent in London that 
he does not intend to come to England at present. 

Rebecca Freeman has just deceased in Tennessee at seventy- 
two. Rebecca, while in her teens, lost her lover. She not 
cnly ‘‘ took on” about it, but took to the woods, built herself 
a hovel, refused to be courted or comforted, kept the white 
slippers and gown in which she was to have been married, and 
had frequent private ‘‘interviews” with them. It was a pecu- 
liarity of Rebecca’s, when she felt particularly sad, to go to her 
front-door and blow a long tin horn for hours at a time. 

The Edinburgh University Court has given its sanction to the 
matriculation of ladies as medical students, but with this con- 
dition, that separate classes shall be formed for their instruction. 
The assent of the General Council and of the Chancellor is neces- 
sary to give this concession the force of University Jaw, but 
the Scotsman appears to consider the matter as_ virtually 
settled. The following letter has since been addressed to a con- 
temporary on the subject : ‘‘ Will you allow me to state that 
the medical faculty, senatus, and university court of the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh having approved of the admission of women 
to the preliminary examination in arts, and their subsequent 
matriculation as medical students, it is hoped that separate 
classes will be formed for their benefit during the ensuing 
winter session. It would be well if any ladies intending to join 
these classes would at once communicate with me on the 
subject.—I am, Sir, yours obediently, Sopu1a JEX-BLAKE, 22, 
Manor-place, Edinburgh, July 26, 1869.” 

The young woman, Lucy Miles, who a few days ago threw 
her little nephew over the cliffs, and killed him, at Rottingdean 
hasbeen tried at the Lewes Assizes, and acquitted onthe ground 
of ee eae 

Russia Leatuer.—Mr. Norman has received ign- 
ment of boot-fronts and leather from the best ase in St 
Petersburg. — Mr. N., having bought all that was sent to the 
Paris Exhibition, 1867, was enabled to choose the best 
dressers, and he now hasa choice lot suitable for wading, 
shooting, or parade boots, 114 and 116, Westminster-bridge- 
road, S.; and at 3, Belgrave Mansions, Grosvenor-gardens. 

Hottoway's OINTMENT AND Prius, — Sciatica, Rheu- 
matism.—The very sound of these names carries terror to the 
minds of all who have once experienced the torments of these 
direful diseases, though Holloway has pointed out a method 
of relief that should give the most despondent sufferer re- 
newed courage and refreshing hope. After the afflicted parts 
have been duly fomented with tepid brine and carefully dried, 
this ointment should be patiently and perseveringly rubbed 
upon the skin thus prepared for its reception, and the pills 
should be taken in doses as prescribed in the ‘ instructions.” 
This simple course will conduct the severest forms of tic, 
neuralgia, rheumatism, and gout to an easy resolution, reduce 
the accompanying swelling, relax the tightened tendons, and 
strengthen the nerveless limb. 
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RTISTIC GEMS for the SCRAP- 

BOOK,—ORIENTAL VIEWS, a Set of Four highly- 

nished oval Medallions, richly coloured, post free, for 
s, 9d. in stamps, 


JOHN JERRARD, 172, Fleet-street, London. 


This day, in 8vo, price 10s. 6d., 

Womans WORK and WOMAN’S 

CULTURE. 
A Series of Essays by 
FRANCES POWER COBBE. 
JESSIE BOUCHERETT, 
REV. G. BUTTER. 
SOPHIA JEX BLAKE. 
JAMES STUART, M.A. 
C. PEARSON, M.A.. 
HERBERT MOZLEY. 
JULIA WEDGWOOD. 
ELIZABETH WOLSTENHOLME. 
J. BOYD KINNEAR. 


Edited by JOSEPHINE E. BUTTER. 


- MACMILLAN & CO., London. 
i A ee SS 
Price Three Shillings and Sixpence. 


Proceods of Sale to be applied to the College for Women. 
H& EDUCATION of GIRLS; and 
the EMPLOYMENT of WOMEN of the UPPER 
CLASSES EDUCATIONALLY CONSIDERED. Two 
Lectures, by W. B. Hopcsoy, LL.D. Second Edition. 

“Je ne sais pas un Pére de l’Eglise ni un moraliste, qui 
jusqu’a présent ait yprétendu que la parabole des talents 
ne regardait pas les femmes aussi bien que les hommes.”— 
L’Evéque dOrleans (Dupanloup). “ kemmes favantes et 
Femmes Studieuses,” 1868, 6me edition, iv., p. 18. 


London: TRUBNER & CO., 26, Paternoster-tow. 
Manchester: A. IRELAND & CO, 


Aeon HUNDRED SONGS, Duets, 
Trios, &.—A new CATALOGUE may be 
had gratis, and post free, upon applica- 
tion to Messrs. ROBERT COCKS & CO 
Such names as the following are a gua- 
rantee for the select songs catalogued 
here: Franz Abt, G. B. Alien, G, Barker, 
Beethoven, Sir H. Bishop, J. Cherry, 
W. H. Cummings, E. Fiood, Anne 
Fricker, A. S. Gatty, Stephen Glover, 
P. Guglielmo, G. Handel, J. L. Hatton, 
W. Hills, J. Hobbs, C. Horn, F. Kucken, 
A. Leduc, A. Lee, Miss Lindsay, Men- 
delssohn, Mozart, S. Nelson, H. Smart, 
B. Richards, H. Russell, J. R. Thomas, 
W. V. Wallace, W. T. Wrighton.—London : 

6, New Burlington-strect. 


QHE WAS MY BOYHOOD’S DREAM 

>. (Hatton). Price 3s. Sung by Mr. W. H. 
Cummings, and immediately encored, at 
the Misses Jewell’s Concert, on the 11th 
ult. See critique of Saturday’s Illus- 
trated London News. 

London: ROBERT COCKS & CO., New Burlington- 
street. 


ErT-OFF CLOTHES. — WANTED, 

any quantity of Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s LEFT-OFF 
CLOTIIES. Brocaded Silks, Satins, Point and all kinds 
of Lace, Indian and Fancy Dresses, Uniforms, &e., &C. 
Ladies or gentlemen waited on at any time or distance, and 
the fuli value paid in cash, by addressing Mr. or Mrs. 
PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-strect, Manchester-sq., London, W. 
Parcels from town or country the full value sent by post- 
office order. Diamonds, jewels, gold and silver bought. 
Established 1820. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES.—Mr. and Mrs. 
PHILLIPS beg to inform ladies and gentlemen that 
they are in a position to offer much higher prices for all 
Kinds of CLOTHING than any other persons, having re- 
ecived extensive orders from their agents in the colonies. 
‘Allletters and parcels will receive prompt attention.—Ad- 
dress, 31, Thayer-strect, Manchester-square, London, W. 
Established 1820. Cash only. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES BOUGHT for 

CASH, in large or small quantities, by Mr. and Mrs, 

PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-sq., London, W. 
Established 1820. Terms, cash only. 


Ree -OFF CLOTHES, Silk, Satin, 

Brocade, Velvet, and other Dresses BOUGHT for 
CASH by Mr. and Mrs, PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Man- 
chester-square, W. Ladies and gentlemen waited on at any 
time or distance. Established 1820, Terms, cash only. No 
connexion with any small shops. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES, Point Lace, 
FU RS—in fact, all articles of value—BOUGHT for 
CASH by Mr. and Mrs. PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, 
Manchester-square, W. Mrs. P. waits on ladies. Esta- 
blished 1820. Terms, Ready Money. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES, Uniforms, 
Court, Indian, and other Dresses, Guns, Revolvers, 
Furniture, Bed and Table Linen, Antique China, Gold and 
Silver Jewellery, Diamonds, Pearls—in fact, all articles of 
yalue—BOUGHT by Mr. and Mrs, PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer- 
street, Manchester-square, London. Money orders sent for 


parcels. Lstablished 1820. 


eee 
bites OFF CLOTHES.—Mr. and Mrs. 

PHILUIPS do not employ any agents in this country, 
and their only addresses are as follows: St. Mary-street, 
Montreal, Canada; Myers-street, Sandhurst, Victoria, 
Australia; and 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-square, 
London, W., where all letters and parcels must be 
addressed. Established 1820. Terms, ready money only. 


No Connexion with any other House of the same Name. 


HAT can be a Greater SOLACE 

5 toa POOR MARRIED WOMAN onthe eve of her 

. onfincment than the knowledge that she will have all the 

equired medical attendance and medicine without the 

necessity for her removal from home, or for trenching on 

he hard and often scanty earnings of herself or her 
Ahusband? 


[THE ROYAL MATERNITY 
CHARITY (Established 1757) is a LYING-IN 
CHARITY under the Patronage of Her Most Gracious 
Majesty the QUEEN, for providing gratuitous medical 
assistance for poor married women at their own homes at 
the time of their confinement, on the recommendation of 
subscribers. 
3,442 women were thus assisted last year, 
he applicants are exceedingly nui att 
aattberd are greatly needed. pimiaiiRiaesd 
“In this Charity no applicant is ever refused for want of 
room ; all London is the Charity’s hospital, and every street 
a ward.”—Duke of Argyll’s speech at the Charity’s Cen- 
.tenary Festival, 1857. 
The Co-operation of + 
“tion so peculiarly deserving 
solicited. 


f LADIES, in support of an Institu- 
their consideration, is earnestly 


J, SEABROOK, Secretary 
Office, 31, Finsbury-square, 


DRESSES IN SILK, 


SILK VELVETS, GRENADINE BALZERINES, BAREGES, MOHAIRS, &c., 
THE FORMER FROM Is. 1lip. TO 14s. 1lp. PER YARD, IN BLACK AND COLOURS ; 
THE LATTER, 1%p., 23D., 33p., 43p., & 63p., with a SPECIAL LOT, 30 in. WIDE, 8}p., WORTH 1s. 4hd. 
JACKETS, BERNOOSE CLOAKS, FICHUS, & LACE SHAWLS, 1s. 11}0., 2s. 11p., 38. Llp. & 45. 1Lp. 
Many of the above less than half the original cost. THIS DAY. 


S. LEWIS &) ¢€0., 
FARRINGDON HOUSE, HOLBORN-BARS. 


(Not Farringdon-street.) 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


WHY DO BLACK SILKS WEAR SO BADLY? 


Is a question there is often too good reason for asking ; and in order to remove the occasion 


tomes 


for this frequent complaint, 


JOLLY & SON, SILK MERCERS, BATH, 


Have entered into arrangements with eminent Lyons and Spitalfields Manu- 
facturers to produce for them several qualities and makes of BLACK SILKS, 
any of which may be purchased with the certainty that it will wear well ; for 
these Goods JOLLY & SON hold themselves responsible, and each Dress 
will be stamped with a distinct guarantee. 


PATTERNS POST-FREF. 


JOLLY & SON, MILSOM STREET, BATH. 


ST, JAMES’S GALLERY: 


BRIGHTON in i869. 


BY JAMES WEBB, ESQ. 


THIS MAGNIFICENT PICTURE IS NOW ON VIEW DAILY FROM 10 TILL 6. 
ADMISSION ONE SHILLING. 


REHEGHNT STRHET., 


Ls 


DRESSES FOR THE COUNTRY, SEASIDE, «cc. 


THE LADY'S NEW COSTUMES. 


BEST FRENCH PIQUE LONG COSTUME, consisting of Jacket (or Fichu), Bodice, Sash, and Train Skirt, elegant] 
cut, and traced with handsome Pattern for Braiding, ready for working, complete for 21s, Ditto, ditto, SHORT 
WALKING COSTUME, 17s, 6d. 


MESSRS. BEDFORD AND CO. 


Having just received a large consignment of these elegant and fashionable French Costumes, which they have purchased 
from a Parisian House on very advantageous terms, are enabled to offer them at the above exceedingly low prices. The 
material is of the best description, the shapes are new and fashionable, and the Braiding Patterns are handsome and 


effective, without being elaborate. 
NOVELTIES FOR CHILDREN, 


Dolls’ Dresses in best French Pique, traccd for pacer pay 1s. 8d. Ditto, with Train Skirts, 2s. 6d. Jackets from 
8d. each. 


J. BEDFORD & COS NEEDLEWORK ESTABLISHMENTS, 
168, REGENT STREET, & 46, GOOD GE STREET, W. 


An Illustrated Price List of Needlework and Fancy / rticles gratis and post-free. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wire THE BEST ARTICLES 


ty 
ay 9 
SAN E’S 
DEAN 
DEANE’S—Celebrated Table Cutlery, every variety , DE ANE’S—Domnestic Baths for every purpose. Bath 
of style and finish. Rooms fitted complete. 


DEANE’S—Electro-plated Spoons and Forks, best | DEANEH’S—Fenders and Fire-irons, in all modern and 
manufacture, strongly plated. approved patterns. 


DEANE’S—Electro-plated Tea and Coffee Sets, | DEANE’S—Bedsteads in iron and Brass, with Bed- 
Liqueur Stands, Cruets, &c. ding of superior quality. 


DEANE’S—Dish Covers and Hot-water Dishes. DEANE’ S—Register Stoves, improved London-made 
Dish-covers in Sets, 18s. to 78s. Kitcheners, Ranges, &c. 


DEANE’S—Papier Maché Tea Trays, in Sets, from DEANE’S—Cornices and Cornice Poles, a variety of 
. 2is., new and elegant patterns. patterns, French and English. 


DEANE’S—Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns, with Loy- DEANE’S—Tin and Japan Goods, Iron Ware, and 
sell’s and other Patent Improvements. Culinary Utensils. 


DEANE’S—Copper and Brass Goods, Kettles, Stew | DEANE’S—Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &c., well-made, 
and Preserving Pans, Stockpots, &e. strong, and serviceable. 


DEANE’S—Moderator and Rock Oil Lamps, a large DEANE’S—Horticultural Tools, Lawn Mowers, Gar- 
and handsome assortment. den Rollers, Wire Work, &e. 


DEANE’S—Gas Chandeliers, newly designed Patterns DEANE’S—Harness, Saddles, and Horse Clothing, 
in Glass andjBronze ; Three-light Glass, manufactured on the premises, of the 


from 63s. best material. 
Established A.D. 1700. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING LIST, GRATIS AND POST-FREE 
A Discount of 5 per cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards. 


DEANE & CO. ws, xine wu1anstreen, LONDON BRIDGE. 
RICHARD A. GREEN, 


MANUFACTURING JEWELLER, WATCHMAKER, & SILVERSMITH, 
HAVING PURCHASED 


AN ENTIRE STOCK OF PLATED SPOONS AND FORKS, 
MARKED Al IN QUALITY, 


IS PREPARED TO OFFER A GREAT BARGAIN TO HIS CUSTOMERS. 


Tin 


LS Thread, and 


Old English, Plain. ead Patterns, 


12 Spoons, Table vssssssssssesseseeeeeeereeereeseesneetees £116 0 RIS ao wea pkl 0 
12 gy Dessert sieeseesseeeeseeeeeeeeeeeesere Pepe. ein 5226 Laaint 118 0 
TQ gy TO ces cteseeuee eee eee ee eerie ath Ate eR ORL AMO. tie 11 6 
4 ,,* Salt ...s..c..0..0 0 3 6 Avascts 0 6 0 
6 , Egg 0 5 3 Stes ers 0 8 6 
2 3, Gravy 012 6 Ss: 017 0 
2 Ladles, Sauce On. 60 ejearseve 0 8 6 
1 5) soup 012 9 aT 015 0 
12 Forks, Table......... aad eel sat. sarrrT 3 1 0 
12 gg, Desert... ssseeseeeeeeetensenes Sirrerts reba rit:  *1*1460 SETI: 2 6 0 

£9 14 38 £13 13 6 


The Prices are taken from the Manufacturer’s Published List, which are double those quoted. 
or each item as advertised, 


Notice. -—RICHARD A. GREEN cannot promise to execute an order fi 
as some are sold out. 


ee SS ee 


gs, @T2 ND LONDON, WC. 


NEW NOVELS. 
LORD AUSTIN'S BRIDE., 


Rotanp M. Forv, Post 8vo, cioth, price 10s. for 


“ The plot is excellent, though much too sensation? ery 
our taste. .. . “Lord Austin’s Bride” is, howeve” a in 
readable book, and, having once began to read its until 
terests us so much that we do not like to put it down 
we have read it to the end.”—Court Circular. 

“The plot is built up with care, and with 
bition of dramatic power.”—Public Opinion. 


E. BY 


a fair oxb 


yO 

JEROME LOCK. A Novel. 1 vol. post ® 
Price 7s, 6d is? 
“Ts a tale exbih'ting signs of uncommon power t0 ete, 


satt [) 
human emotion, «..d intense sympathy with artistic oP ind 
tions in their highest and strictest sense.”— Mo 
Star. 


“Tt is long since we have come across a book 8° 
in conception and treatment as this unpreten 1D 
volume.”—Lloyd's Paper. acide? 
“Written in an easy, flowing style, the various in? te!” 
well arranged, and some capital character sketch ee 
spersed.”—City Press. eqant o2 

“This isa most pleasantly-written novel of incide? eres! 
character, and 1s to be recommended both for its ue egebe 
as well as for the healthy tone pervading its pase 
Western Daily Mercury. 

“Some of the early chapters of the tale are 
Globe. ¥ 
“In th’s one-volume novel there is a simple and ath 
account of a young man who, from the meanest pegieP nis 
contrives to earn for himself 2 name and positio®- — 
Bookseller. assib? 

“There is a freshness and originality in maDy pe 
which is very attractive.”—Guardian. 


Lod 
excellent 


fo, 
LOUIS DE RIPPIE: A Tale from Real Hi 
By Dartow Forster. 1 vol. post 8vo, price 5s. inf 
“Written in language pure and beautiful, “isP eet 
great depth of thought and intensity of feeling.”"— 
Standard. pich 
“Tales which are wisely invented and well told. “het 
present true pictures of life, and which illustrate nce! 
human character or the divine conduct, may be prone on™ 
good. He who spake as never man spake aia not Ce 
all stories, for while Ilis parables are made 1° may? 
divinest truth, they have their ground-word in wha yr? 
without offence, be denominated fiction. By earthly 3 tb? 
and fable, by type and allegory, He explained to meg je B 
things which are unseen and eternal. Louis de w Pues! 
a tale from real life, and to those whose taste inclin® © cat 
to gather wisdom from this species of literatur® 
promise both help and enjoyment from this ele’ 
volume.”—General Baptist Magazine. C 


E- 
London: WILLIAM FREEMAN, 102, Fleet-stree® 


A 
\VYVIL'S END. A Poom. By H. 
Bererre. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 25 told 

“The tale itself—one of the ‘ olden times —i8 wer geil® 
and the incidents are well arranged. As a poehs ngise 
End’ takes high ground. It is spirited, and the ea 
is suitable to the story."—Worcester Herald. 

‘There is vigour in some of the stanzas, and t 
of remorse are traced with an earnestness that fred 
amounts to power.”—Public Opinion. . 9 

“Asa narrative, ‘ Wyvil’s End’ is full of interest etl? 
yoem, it isin parts impassioned and subtle. Mr. cy av 
groups his details or his,personages with great ace 
with much artistic force.—The Leader. 

2 pes: 

THE ROSARY: A Legend of Wilton ADT gat 
By Wiuaa Gitsest, Author of cegpirley lot 
Asylum,” &¢. Crown 8vo, 154 pp., toned pape 
gilt, price 3s. 6d. 

“©The Rosary’ is in every respect worthy of 
already most favourably known as the author of 
Meadows’ and ‘Shirley Hall Asylum,’”—Obser? 

“The tale is a faithful reflex of the religious 
the under class of English society immediately 
Reformation, and conveys, moreover, a graphic 
general state of the country.”—Morning Ader 

“<The Rosary’ is an agreeable tale, givin 
the powers which won cordial reception for : 
Asylum.’”—A thenceum. 


a 


tb 
ap i) 


ers 
fervor» na 
pefor? ts6 
jaca % 

tisel of 


Third Edition. Fscp. 8vo, cloth, price gs. des ols 


9 g8e 
BOOK for the SORROWEUgsiok 
Divine Truth in its Relation to Huma? 
By the late Rev. E, Heywoop. 9 wh? 
“This is a little book singularly fitted for tow rit 
suffering from spiritual depression or worldly ¢ 
Christian Times. iG it 
“Tt isa tender and holy little volume, addres 0 ish 
to the great multitude of sufferers, and seeking a 2 
them by the precious teachings of God's Word. 


av? 
17 


aol 


Independent ‘ %, Do 
‘This little book is aTectionately dedicated 18m 9s 


that mourn in Zion,’ and in it the cheering ©" 5 w th? 
the Gospel are most prominently set forth by 2 ous? tP 
himself specially qualified, by having to pass fo 60 
fire of affliction. The author has recently ©, 
present edition has been published at the ae, OF op 
friends of the deceased, the profits to be vi ost ok? 
widow and children. In the preface to the S° ¢ tb? bet? 
prefixed to the present issue, the author says vod to vp 
* David Thomas, in his admirable Homilist, call true fo 
work “a heart book.” His ‘descriptioD is ® pind o f 
Never was a book more thoroughly the out % ti o)%? 
author’s heart than is this. It was writte? “1 sin8 2 
deep and varied sorrow. It is more tha? ay BO 

the child of sorrow, of sanctified sorrow.’ bot cba tf 
indicates the nature of the work, which con pu fer 
on ‘Sympathy with the Sorrowful,’ ‘Sort’ OnF = ee re 8 
and Gospel Consolation,’ ‘Spiritual Depressi? p00}? 
surrection, illustrated by Spring,’ and ‘Th°. are Mi 

versity.’ The Scriptural and poetical quotatie’ ust 

rous, and there is an abundance of anecdote ur 

reference in the book.”—Western Daily He jspod 


readers, as in it hte cheering consolation | 
are ably and prominently set forth.—T" 


Now ready, cloth flush, price rt ‘io ’ 
g 
QALTS and SENNA. A © pact gn 
Seven Doses: Moral, Literary? gical: 
Dramatic, Political, Religious, piled 
Prescription. ur gel” 
“Written with much vigour.” —Booksel »_ paid 
“Written with reckless waste of vigow 
graph. fue pur’ 
“ Written with childish want of vigoU" rg 


fore 
C. . 
“Ho writes ‘vith good sense and aoe , oe 
lishers’ Circular. p truth Fg 
“The sentiments have a good deal © rose ot} 


t 
and * gb 
We have in our midst no end of shams jyite » 
deserve merciless castigation. - -* alas 
; ni 
pointing out the hypocrisy among us, # 6 
pest of his ability.»—Public Opinion. 


London WILLIAM FREEMAN 102, 
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THE GOVERNESSES’ INSTITUTION, 
34, SOHO-SQUARE, LONDON. 


Miss WAGHORN invites attention to her REGISTER 
“nglish and Foreign GOVERNESSES, Teachers, 


Ompanions, Tutors, and Professors. School property 


ran 


Sferred, and Pupils introduced in England, France, 
ermany. 


ee ee Se 
By Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. 


FOR 

THE SEWING-MACHINE AND THE FINGER. 
Pe anufactured solely by JOSEPH GILLOTT, Metallic 
a Maker to the Queen, Victoria Works, Graham Street, 
Dlicatrenan . Drawings and particulars forwarded on ap- 


T IN STRUMEN TS : A Treatise on their safety, comfort, 

efficiency in the cleansing and improvement of Natural 
She By A. ESKELL, Consulting Dental Practitioner, 
pat) Grosvenor-street, Grosvenor-square. Free on applica- 
ton, or by post for two stamps. 


MARRIAGE SETTLEMENT 
POLICIES. 

“By affording an easy and inexpensive means of 
making provision for families, it (the Norwich Union 
Life Insurance Society) will confer a substantial 
benefit upon Society.”"—Law Joural, Dec. 6. 

Riese Prospectuses, showing the mode by which this in- 
enable provision may be made for a family, either before 
or after mnarriage, apply to the NORWICH UNION LIFE 


FFICKE, 50, Fleet-street, 
\ RS. EMANUEL, 10, White Horse- 
c Street, Piccadilly, W.—WANTED, LEFT-OFF 
‘LOTHES for Colonies.—To Executors and others.—Mrs. 
“Manuel is enabled to give 50 per cent.more than any other 
J0Uuse for ladies’ and gentlemen’s wearing apparel. Outfits, 
Jewellery, trinkets, old china, and miscelianeous property, 
“C, All letters and parcels addressed as above. Cash re- 
Mhitted by return by Post-ofice Orders or Cheque on 
t Ondon and Westminster Bank. Orders punctually at- 
nded to, Ladies waited on at their own residences. 


EWENS BRAN TABLET, Ga. 


The Soap for White and Soft Hands, 


Also EWEN’S SANDAL WOOD TABLETS, 
Sold everywhere by Chemists, Groce:s, and Perfumers. 


CEMENT for BROKEN ARTICLES, &c, 
OULKES’ CEMENT will unite any 


Se Material, from Glass and Leather to Wood and Iron, 
es the articles joined bear washing iu boiling water. It 
. ™Mbines transparency with unequalled Strength and 
Sepsis from unpleasant odour, admits of great neatness, 
18 of easy application, A few of the uses to which it 
May be applied: The repairs of every description of House- 
ld Glasses and Earthenware, Glass Shades, Chimney 
™Maments, pieces of Veneer, the Binding of Books, 
‘Ppings of Furniture, Picture Frames, Mounting Prints, 
arble and Alabaster Goods, Fossils, Ornaments in Ivory 
nd Bone, Vases and Pendants, Costly wares, Ancient and 
Odern, that cannot be replaced, may, with this cement, 

© renewed, however much broken. 


- Sold in bottles, at 1s. Sold by all respectable Chemists 
nd Patent Medicine Vendors, and prepared only by the 
Ole Inventor and Maker, 


W. J. FOULKES, Operative Chemist, Birkenhead, 


EETH.—JEWEL-POINTED 


No LEAD IN THIS PREPARATION, 


RIGGEH’S EXTRACT OF ROSES. 


F oe 
Or, Washing the Head, Cleaning, Strengthening, 
2eautifying, and Preserving the Hair in its softest 
8 texture and pristine colour. 
old in Bottles at 3s., 5s., and 10s. each by all Per- 
Umers and Chemists ; also by the Proprietors, 


FISHER AND HASELDEN, 
18, Conduit-strect, Bond-strect, London, 


Where may : wt 
ay be obtained the exquisite Perfume of 
the Handkerchief known as 


‘ 
“THE ROYAL EXTRACT OF FLOWERS,’ &c. 


CLEANING GLOVES, 
AND RENOVATING FABRICS. 


The most elegant and useful preparation is 
Fr McDOUGALL’S ETHERODYNE, 
of or Eflectively Cleaning Gloves and Renovating all kinds 
abrics, without injury to the most delicate colour. 
FRA free from all objections, and POSSESSES A 
W,.GRANT PERFUME. It removes GREASE, OIL, 
Gloy, PAINT, TAR, AND OTHER STAINS, from Clothes 
s es, all kinds of Fabrics, and Furniture. 
Old in Bottles at 6d. and 1s. cach, by Chemists, Drug- 
8, Perfumers, &c. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS— 


McDOUGALL BROTHERS, 
LONDON: 11, ARTHUR STREET WEST, KC. 


MANCHESTER: PORT STREET. 
SSS ee ee ee 
NURsERY.—For the tender flesh of 


infants, McDOUGALL’S SCENTED CARBOLIC 
its en T SOAP is the most strengthening and soothing in 
Mop ®cts. Sold everywhere in 6d. Tablets, 

OUGALL BROTHERS, London, 11, Arthur-street 
West, E.C.; Manchester, Port-street. 


TENDER FEET.— All unpleasantness 
Stre Soreness from prespiration prevented and the Skin 
Bopyouned by using McDOUGALL’S SCENTED CAR- 

TOILET SOAP. Sold everywhere in Gd. Tablets. 


Mcp 
SUGALL BROTHERS, London, 11, Arthur-stroet 


—_ West, E.C,; Manchester, Port-street. 


TH 
Toa AND WEAKNESS OF THE VOICE. 
ES DOUGHTY’S VOICE 
CQ ties ENGES produce a Charming Voice of bell-like 
eat 8 for all who wish to sing or speak well. 
the Seal No, 845.—Jexxy Lixp writes: “I confirm 
meee already so general.” 
benefited a No. 621.—Lovisa Pyrxe writes: “1 have 
estim, much from the use of them.” 
Slaq ; a No. 598,—Sir Micuart Cosra writes: **Iam 
: monte? testimonial to their efficiency.” 
126.—Arcn Mannin ites: * 
r s BISHOP ANND W) : 

P ove very highly of Tee Nina writes I 
Sug in, ay delightfully flavoured Lozenges improve, 
Stop ig daciemeerien Power and compass of the voice, 
YOca: chonten® and impart elasticity and brilliancy to the 


Sold in Boxes 


y 14, or 34 
Ckfriarg 


at 6d., 1s., and 2s 6d, each; 

. 6d, post free for 
stamps, by MILES DOUGHTY, Chemist, 96 
‘road London, and all Chemists, a 


TO LADIES. 


THICK HAIR PLAITS FOR FORMING THE “COL” CHIGNON, 33 inches in length and rerrectLy sMooTH, 558. each 
SECOND QUALITY, same length when Plaited, but made of shorter Hair, 25s. 
SINGLE CURLS, from 2s. Gd. to 21s. 
CLUSTERS OF CURLS, 10s, 6d. to 30s., according to length, 
ALL COLOURS MATCHED, AND ANY ORDER SENT BY POST SECURE FROM OBSERVATION. 


STACHY & CO., 
HATRDRESSERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 


45, CRANBOURN-STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
Established 1847 


Patent Mid Gloves, Delicately Perfumed. 


Wheeler & Co.’s 
GLOVES, 
Have been celebrated for half a 
century for perfection of fit, finish, 
strengh, and durability. 
Ladies’, 4s. 4d. Gentlemen’s 
4s. 8d. All Gloves post free. 
Ladies’ Paris Kid Gloves, 2s. 6d. 
Gentlemen’s, 3s. 
Anelegant assortment of Glove 
Boxes suitable for presents. 


Wheeler & Co., 
GLOVERS, 


210, REGENT-STREET, W. 
16 & 17 POULTRY. 
and 
CORNER OF LOMBARD-ST.. 
CITY, LONDON. 


Manv facturers of Silk Hosiery 


PATENT 


TRADE MARK, 


Ladies and Gentlemens Russian Kid Gloves, 2s. 6d. per Pair. 


PRIME NEW SEASON’S TEA. 
Really Good and Truly Cheap are the TEAS and COFFEES supplied by 


PHILLIPS & CO., TEA MERCHANTS, 


8, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY, LONDON, B.C. 


STRONG TO FINE BLACK TEA, Is. 8d., 2s., 2s. 4d. ; VERY FINE RICH BLACK TEA, 2s. 6d. 
A Price Current Free. Sugars at Market Prices. 


_, PHILLIPS & CO. send all Goods CARRIAGE FRED, by their own Vans, within Eight miles of No. 8, 
King William-street, City ; and send Teas, Coffees, and Spices CARRIAGE FREE to any Railway Station or Market 
Town in ingland, if to the value of Forty Shillings or upwards.—Phillips & Co. have no Agents. 


PURE VEGETABLE CHARCOAL, 


By its action in absorbing all impure gases in the Stomach and Bowels, is found a valuable Preventive 
of Flatnlency, Indigestion, Heartburn, Fevers, Foul Breath, and is an effectual 
Cure for Worms, 


BRAGG’S PURE VEGETABLE CHARCOAL, 


Sold in Bottles at 2s., 4s., and 6s. each. 


BRAGG’S CHARCOAL BISCUITS. 


In 2s., 4s., and 8s. Tins, 


May be had from J. L. BRAGG, Sole Manufacturer, 2, Wigmore Street West, 
, And all Chemists. 


Sf SReal Sea Fath tn your own Room. ly. using. 
* TIDMAN’S SEA SALT, | 


EXTRACTED FROM THE “FOAMING BILLOWS.” 


A daily Bath prepared with this Salt is the natural 
strengthener for weakly Infants and Children. 
Adults jind it the most delightful and refreshing luxury ever 
invented. 


TRADE MARK. Sg 


Sold in Bags and Boxes by Chemists, Druggists, &c. 
TO PREVENT DECEPTION AND DISAPPOINTMENT SEE TIIAT EVERY PACKET BEARS OUR TRADE MARK 


TIDMAN & SON, 10, WORMWOOD STREET, LONDON. 


THE 
“DENMARK” PHAETON 


INVENTED AND BUILT FOR 
H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 


NESS BROTHERS, 
38, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C 
Price 22 Guineas, 
Carriages and Harness of all kinds, for home and 
foreign service. 


DRAWINGS ON APPLICATION. 


READING'S 
Invalid Cot Carriages. 


The Greatest Ease and Comfort ever introduced 
: for Removing Invalids, being fitted up with the 
a PateNt NOISELESS WHEELS. These Carriages 
may be engaged, on Modcrate Terms, for any 
journey, on application to 


H. & J. READING, 
COACH-BUILDERS, 
it, RIDING-HOUSE-ST., LANGHAM-PL. 
Alsoa good assortment of New and Second-hand 
Broughams and other Carriages for Sale or 
Hire. 
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THOMAS D. MARSHALL'S 
LADIES’ BOOTS, 


BEAUTIFULLY MADE, AND MODERATE IN PRICE 

Prepared Kid Walking Boots, Elastic or Button, Fancy 
Toes, Military Heels, 16s. Gd. New designs in Enamelled 
or Glove Kid for Croquet or Promenade, 21s. Elastic 
House Boots, Soft Mock Kid or Satinette, 5s. 6d. 

A single pair free to any part of the kingdom by sample 
post, on receipt of paper pattern of Sole, and P. O. O. for 
price, with Sixpence additional. Catalogues post free. 


THOMAS D. MARSHALL, 
192, OXFORD-STREET, LONDON, w. 


USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STA ROH, 


THE QUEEN’S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 


PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURERS, 


18, WIGMORE STREET, W. 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS’ last Patent perfect 
Check Repeater Action offers the following advantages: A 
perfect check without affecting the repetition, which is 
most prompt, acting with the slightest perceptible move- 
ment of the Key. The touch is beautifully sure, light, and 
elastic, giving the player every facility for producing forte 
and piano effects. The equalled balanced arrangements, 
absence of friction and complication, insure its dura- 
bility. 

teceived Prize Medals, London 1862, Paris 1867, for “ Im- 
provements in action, and general excellence of Pianos.” 


PRIZE MEDAL PIANOS from 29 guineas. 
OBLIQUE GRAND PIANOS from 80 guineas. 
GRAND PIANOS from 120 guineas, 


Prize Medal Pianos for hire on the three years’ system. 
Tilustrated Price-List Free by Post on Application. 


OWNCEBY’S BOTTLED COOPER. 

—Superior to many stouts, free from acidity, avoiding 

the risk of unsound beer, with which small casks are at- 
tended, Imperial pints, 2s. 9d. per dozen. 


OWNCEBY’S STOUT for INVALIDS 
as analysed by Dr, Hassall, and pronounced free from 
acidity, of superior body and flavour, and very nourishing. 
Imperial pints, 4s. 9d. per dozen. 


S. POWNCEBY, 105, ALBANY STREET, N.W. 


LAIR’S GOUT AND RHEUMATIC 
PILLS. 


Price 1s, 13d. and 2s. 9d. per Box, 


This preparation is one of the benefits which the science 
of modern chemistry has conferred upon mankind: for 
during the first twenty years of the present century to 
speak of a cure for the Gout was considered a romance ; 
but now the efficacy and safety of this Medicine is so fully 
demonstrated, by unsolicited testimonials from persons in 
every rank of life, that public opinion proclaims this as 
one of the most important discoveries of the present age. 

These Pills require no restraint of diet or confinement 
during their use, and are certain to prevent the disease 
attacking any vital part. 

Sold by all Medicine Vendors, or obtained through any 
Chemist. 


TFALSE’S GALVANIC APPARATUS. 
al —Extraordinary Cures of Paralysis, Rheumatism. 
Loss of Muscular Power, Debility, Loss of Sleep, Indi- 
gestion, Asthma, Sciatica, Nervousness, Tic, &c. Send two 
stamps to Mr. Halse, Warwick Lodge, 40, Addison-road, 
Kensington, London, for his Pamphlet on Galvanism, 
which contains the particulars of the most extraordinary 
cures, after all medicines and other galvanic machines had 
been tried in vain. 


LOOK TO YOUR TEETH. 
R. FRANCOIS (late J eans), Surgeon- 


\ Dentist, continues to SUPPLY his celebrated 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH, on vulcanised ase, at 5s. a tooth, 
and £210s. a set. These teeth are mo natural, comfort+ 
able, and durable than any yet produced, and are self: 
adhesive.—42, Judd-street, near King’s-cross and Euston: 
square.—Consultation Free. 


WHELPTON’S 
VEGETABLE PURIFYING PILLS 


Have for more than 30 years proved their value in Diseases 
of the Head, Chest, Liver, Kidneys, and Digestive Organs. 
They are a direct purifier of the blood, and in all skin com- 
plaints one of the best medicines known. : 

Prepared and sold wholesale and retail in boxes, price 
7id., Is. 1}d., and 2s. 9d. each, by G. Whelpton and Son, 
3 Crane-court, Fleet-street. London, and may be had of all 
Chemists and Medicine Vendcrs. Sent free to any part of 
the kingdom on receipt of 8, 14, or 33 stamps. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT, 
HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 


TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 500 Medical Men 
to be the most effective invention in the curative treatment 
of HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided ; a soft bandage being worn round 
the body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by 
the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with 
So much case and closeness that it cannot be detected, and 
may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be 
had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the Body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer. 


Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 
Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 
Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 8d. 
An Umbilical Truss, 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 10d. 
Post-office Orders to be made payable to JOHN WHITE, 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT 
ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &¢ . 
HE material of which these are made is 
recommended by the Faculty as being peculiarly 
elastic and compressible, and the best invention for giving 
efficient and permament support in all cases of WEAK- 
NESS and swelling of the LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS, 
SPRAINS, &c. It is porous, light in texture, and seen Pee 
sive, and is drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price, 
4s, 6d., 7s. 6d., 10s., and 16s, each. Pos age, od. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer 228, Piccadilly London 
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THE LADY’S 


OWN PAPER. 


NOTES ON SEWING MACHINES. 


- No. 2.-THE STITCH. 


AUtliscnistensins ates one of the most important re- 
« quisites in a Sewing Machine is that it is capable 
of producing a seam which shall be neat in appearance, be 
alike on both sides, and shall not so protrude on the under 
side of the fabric as to cause friction and consequent abra- 
sion of the skin of the wearer ; which shall be able to resist 
the peceeure of the smoothing-iron of the laundress; which 
shall be so elastic as to resist both lateral and longitudinal 
tension, and so become durable; which shall weaveitsclf into 
the fabric sewn, and so, as it were, form part and parcel of 
the cloth itself; and which shall produce all these desirable 
results with the least possible consumption of thread. 


How are these desiderata to be accomplished? The 
Wheeler and Wilson Company are enabled, in the Silent- 
Working -Lock-Stitch Machine, to offer to their friends 
precisely the article sought. They have ever used the 
Lock-Stitch which they adopted, after mature deliberation, 
in the first instance, and they have never scen reason to 
regret it. Their Machines have now stood the test of time, 
having been before the public nearly twenty years, and 
they are universally acknowledged to be the most perfect, 
simple, and comprehensive Machines in the market. The 
result of this excellence is, that the Company has been 
awarded a larger number of Prizes than any existing firm, 
that their sales are larger than those of any other Company, 
that their fame has become world-wide, that the number of 
their Machines made and sold is constantly increasing—at 
the present time more than 1000 a week are disposcd of ! 
The total number sold is upwards of 320,000! 


To enable the public to judge of the various stitches in 
commen use, the following brief notice of each is given :— 
The grand feature of the Wheeler and Wilson Sewing 


Machine is 
The Lock-Stitch, 


which is formed with two threads, one upon each surface 
of the fabric, sewed and interlocked with each other in 
the centre of it (Fig. 1.) 
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{t forms an elastic seam that cannot be ravelled, and pre- 
sents the same appearanee upon each surface—a line of 
thread extending from stitch to stitch. From twoand a 
half to three yards are required for a yard of seam. The 
stitch in formation closely resembles the interlocking of 
thread in weaving, and indecd the seam is an additional 
interweaving of two threads with the fabric sewed. It isa 
stitch of this character which commends itself as especially 
appropriate for sewing woven fabric, and if the seam be 
made of suitable thread, it will prove as strong and elastic 
as the fabric sewed, whether subjected to lateral or longi- 
tudinal pressure; and it is buried so far beneath the surface 
of the fabric (Fig. 2) as not to be affected by the action of the 


Fig. 2. 
smoothing-iron in the laundry, or other wearing surfaces. 


Should it ever be desirable to form a seam to be taken 
out, like tucks, it can be done with this stitch (Fig. 3), by 


leaving the lower thread loose, forming what is called a 
gathering-stitch, without any liability to ravel. 


It will be perceived that a great gain has been achieved 
in substituting the rotating hook for the reciprocating shut- 
tle. Power is economised, noisy and cumbersome gearing 
avoided, and the machine is adapted to the use of the finest 
thread. Themechanism is remarkable for its simplicity, and 
consequent freedom from derangement and need of repairs. 

To prove to our readers the superiority of the WHEELER 
AND WILSON LOCK-STITCH over the single-thread 
chain-stitch, we append a description of the latter. 


The Single-T d Chain-Stitch. 
which is here represented, Is*formed with a single thread, 
as follows :— ea 
- Ra atl 


a a “hoo 
A loop of thread is thrust through the fabric to be sewed, 
and held open until the thread is again looped and thrust 
through the fabric and through the first loop. This second 
loop is held open until a third has been formed and thrust 
through it. A succession of these loopings forms the 
seams. The seam upon one side of the fabric presents a 
single line of thread, but upon the other side there is a 
ridge formed by the succession of loops. About 44 yds. of 
thread are required for a yard of scam. Mark the differ- 
ence: by W. & W.’s Lock-Stitch only 23 yds. are used. 
The facility with which seams formed 
by this stitch may be ripped, without 
ravelling, is shown below :— 


Their liability to ravel renders them 
valueless for the general purposes of 
sewing. A seam having been formed, 
it may be ravelled like a stocking, by pulling the end of 
the thread at the close of the seam, thus :— 


——=S> a S SS 
Or, should a stitch be missed, the whole seam may be 
ravelled from that point without breaking the thread. 
Hence the propriety of examining each seam made by this 
machine, which, of course, involves a great loss of time. 
Caution should be used in pulling any stray end of thread 
showing itself on articles made with this stitch. The 
results are sometimes ludicrous. 


(> All Machines using one thread only make this Stitch, 
The Double-Thread Chain-Stitch 


ossesses many of the defects of the Single-Chain. It can 
fe as easily ravelled; and as all the loops and knots form- 
ing the stitch are made on the under surface of the cloth 
(and not woven into, as in the Lock-Stitch), they necessarily 
form a ridge or projection, as here shown: — 


Sees 
Sewing of this kind is peculiarly SSG 
exposed to friction, both in ordi- ale 
nary wear and in the process of ironing; and, of course, 


does not add to the comfort of the wearer. Eventually the 
stitch wears away and this picture is realised. 


To ravel sewing formed b sare fies 
g y this stitch, itis only necessa’ 
to pul the Whper and lower threads in the ah ye dines 
at oor ee 1s sewed, as shown in the upper cut. 
e mption of thread by this stitch is still greater 


than by the single chain stitch. "Each yard of seam uses 63 


yds. of thread. Whccler and Wilson’s Lock-Stitch uses only 
23 yds. 
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WHEELER & WILgon’s 
SILENT-WORKING SEWING MACHINES. 


- APPOINTMENT TO H.R.H. THE PRI 
BY APPO1 pda ed RINCESS 


ttern Card, showirg at one view the various 
kinds of notes done by ‘this Machine, can be had on ap- 


plication to 
139, Regent Street, & 48, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 


Prospectus, with Illustrations and Prices, Post Free. 
Machines of other Makerstaken in Exchange ata fair price. 


<i 
b 


CATALOGUES AND SAMPLES FREE. 


GEORGE W. HOWE, MnGER, 186 


64, REGENT STREET, > 
LONDON, W. 


THE “HOWE” 


v3 CHEAPEST, BEST, 
SIMPLEST 


WORLD. 


Gold Medal 
PARIS, 


Solving atlachines 


ARE THE 


COMPLETE 
£7 10s 


ADAPTED 
FOR 


ALL KINDS OF WORK. 


—— 


NONE SHOULD PURCHASE WITHOUT 
FIRST EXAMINING 


THE “HOWE.” 


AND 


IN THE 


7 


THE 


‘VOWEL WASHING MACHINE.” 


All who wish to reap the 
9 Jull value of these Machines 
must read and follow the few 
simple Directions for their 
Use. Those who do_ this, 
whether rich or poor—that is, 
with Large Machines,or Small 
Machines, for hand-power or 
steam-power — value them, 
and unreservedly recommend 
them; as their Sale—now 
universal—and_the 95 Silver 
Medals and Money Prizes 
awarded to them fully prove. 
The best Family Sizes are 


“Vowel A;” 31. 10s., with 
KE,” sl. 8s., which combines 
New Catalogue, 64 pages, free by post. 


§ extra strong India - rubber 
Washing, Wringing, and 
BRADFORD & CO., 63, Fleet St., London. 


- Wringer, 51. 12s.; and ‘* Vowel 
Mangling. Trial allowed. See 
MANCHESTER, AND DUBLIN. 


SEWING MACHINES. 


We respectfully solicit a visit to our newly- 
enlarged Show Rooms, where ladies will find 
the best selection in London of English and 
American Sewing Machines, which may be 
seen at work, and thoroughly tested before 
purchase. We have lately introduced a New 
Hand JLock-stitch Machine, ‘“‘Tur Roya 
ALFRED,” which is pronounced the perfection 
of a Hand-Sewing Machine—Simple, Silent, 
a Good Worker, Neat in Design, and more 
Convenient in Shape than any other made. 
Intending purchasers should see this before 
deciding upon any other Machine. Price 
Complete, with all extras and neat Case, 51. 


PROSPECTUS POST-FREE. 
BRADFORD &CO.,638, Fleet St.,London. 


HAND-SEWING 
MACHINE, 


£3 Ss. 
COMPLETE. 


GUARANTEED 
TO DO 


ALL - KINDS 
OF 


DOMESTIC 
SEWING 


Witn NEATNESS AND 
RAPIDITY. 


Samples 


Free. 


Illustrates 


Dublin, 1£€5. 


Taris, 1867. 


LOCK-STITCH 
TREADLE MACHINE 


£8 00 


& 
AS 
S 


Is 
COMPLETE. GUARANTEED 
TO DO 
Samples A Wider Range 
of Work 
Free. WirTnovut CHANGE 


THAN 
ANY MACHINE 
HITHERTO INTRODUCED. 


‘S THE SIMPSON” NEW LOGK-STITGH 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINE 


the excellencies of all other Sewing Machines. 


Will sew ALL and EVERYTHING required in any Household. 
For Elegance and Usefulness the Patent Devonport has no rival. 
It combines a Lady’s Writing-desk with a Perfect Sewing Machine, 
and is a magnificent piece of Heusehold Furniture. 
Price £6. Samples of Work on application to 


' R. E. SIMPSON & CO., 116, Cheapside, London; Manufactory, 


Maxwell-street, Glasgow. 


THE “SINGER” “new rameyy SEWING MACHINES 


All Sew THE LOCK-STITCH and the NEW EMBROIDERY-STITCH 
(Work by HAND and TREADLE, and in a PORTABLE CASE for TRAVELLING). 


The most complete with new improvements for every variety of Plain and 


Soutn LONDON .. 
LIVERPOOL ..... fs 


8, Newington Causeway. 
21, Bold Street. 


Ornamental Sewing, Patent TUCK-MARKER, and other valuable accessories. 
MACHINES for working BUTTON-HOLES, and for Manufacturers’ use 
in every class of Sewing. 


Poe E aS Machines sold during one year, ending December! 


The peculiar simplicity of these Machines enables anyoneto acquire their perfect 


use in a few hours. 
Illustrated Price List Post Free. 


Chief Office in the United Kingdom—147, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
DUNDEE.... 
DUBLIN .... 


49, Reform Street. 
69, Grafton Street. 


MANCHESTER .... 105, Market Street. Betrast .. 7, Donegal Square. 
NEWCASTLE...... 58, Northumberlant St. | ABERDEEN . 46, George Street. 
EpinpurGu .... 107, Prince’s Street. Bristot .. 19, High Street. 
GLASGOW...... .. 65, Buchanan Street. LEEDS . 1, Commercial Street. 


LOCAL AGENTS IN EVERY TOWN. 


FOR CHILDREN’S DIET. 


own & POL «. 
or A ss 


B 
P 


TRADE MAR 


PATENT 
CORN FLOUR. 


CAUTION! 
To obtain extra profit by the 


sale, counterfeit cheap qualities 
are sometimes audaciously sub- 


stituted instead of 


BROWN & POLSON’S. 


[Juty 31, 1869. 
ER 02D2E C7A5G 


SALE, 
during this Month. 


“ODDS and ENDS” of 
_ ACCUMULATED STOCK. 
Lich Silk Dresses, Mantles, Millinery, 


cE 


anc 
Half Mourning Silk Dresses, 
from £1 19s. 6d. to 30 gs. 
Rich Mantles 
at a great reduction. 
French Summer Bonnets and 
General Millinery 
at very much less than cost price. 
Summer Dresses and Travelling Suits 
at the same rate. 
JAYS’. 


"NYHE =CHELTENHAM, a SUIT for 


LADIES. It can be worn over any cther dress, or is 
a perfect Suit in itself. The Skirt is very easily buttoned 
on; the Jacket is loose; the Suit is waterproof. gPrice 
14 guineas. 
JAYS’. 
“We have rarely seen a lady’s garment so well suited for 


or own climate or for Continental travelling.”—Morning 
aper. 


ILACK FABRICS for SUMMER 


WEAR. Messrs. JAY have some very nice Black Skirts 
made up. Prices from 1 guinea anda half, bodies included. 
AYS’, 


DDS AND ENDS AT THE SEASON’S 

CLOSE.—Messrs. JAY are prepared to offer Odds and 

Ends of their Stock of Rich French Model Silk Dinner 

Dresses. Velvet and other Mantles, at a reduction of from 

5 gs. to 10 gs. on each article. As the quantities in stock 

are limited, Messrs, Jay will not be able to spare any for 
approval, 

JAYS’. 


ILK DRESSES, £1 19s. 6d. each. 


lO Messrs. JAY, having reduced the prices of their 
superabundant Stock, in accordance with their periodical 
custom, are selling Silk Dresses, fourteen yards in each 
Dress, for £1 19s. 6d. 

JAYS’. 


OURNING.—Messrs. JAY have always 


at command experienced Dressmakers and Milliners, 
who act as travellers, so that in the event of immediate 
Mourning being required, or any other sudden emergency 
for dress, one can be dispatched to any part of the kingdom 
on receipt of letter or telegram, without any expense what- 
ever to the purchaser. All articles are marked in plain 
figures, and charges are the same as if the Goods were 
bought for ready money at aoe Warchouse in Regent-street. 

AYS’ 


(jOUNTRY LADIES and LONDON 


FASHIONS.—The many advertisements of the day 
addressed frequently to the inexperienced, whilst they 
appear to offer facilities, only perplex ladies residing at 2 
distance from the metropolis. Customers may rest assured 
that the specimens and goods sent Ly Messrs. JAY will at 
all times literally agree, and that, in dealing with this old- 
established firm, the public will buy at as cheap a cost as 
in any shop in London. 


THE LON DON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
247, 249, and oa Hea 
AYS’. 


ASHION IN DRESS for the Present 


Season.—Elegant Costumes of the Newest Paris Styles 
made up ready for immediate wear, in every New Material 
out, and so moderate in price as to suit all classes ; from 
about 5s. 9d. each to Five Pounds. A Large Stock and 
Splendid Assortment. 

HENRY GLAVE, 


534 to 587, NEW OXFORD-STREET, W.C. 


N ANUFACTURERS of UNDER- 

CLOTHING for LADIES and CHILDREN.— One 
of the LARGEST and CHEAPEST STOCKS in 
LONDON.—For Marriage Outfits, Families going Abroad, 
and Others, a great Saving may be effected. A very 
useful Printed Pamphlet, containing a List with the Price 
of every Article of Under-clothing, Baby Linen, Stays 
Skirts, Petticoats, Frocks, Dresses, Boys’ Suits, and 
General Outfitting, will be sent post-free to any address. 

HENRY GLAVE, 
534 to 557, NEW OXFORD-STREET, W.C. 


APANESE SILKS, First-rate in 
Quality, at 2s. 64d. the yard. An opinion has prevailed 
that this much-admired and fashionable article could not 
be durable. The Germans have succeeded in designing an 
improved fabric, brilliant in style and colours, both figured 
and plain, with a warranty for wear. The advancing price 
ofsilks makes it impossible to supply more than a limited 

number of pieces at 2s. 64d. 

HARVEY & CO. 
Patterns Sent. 


EW MORNING DRESSES, Genteel 
Styles, Plain and Figured, at 8s. 9d., 10s. 9d., and 
12s. 9d. the full dress; French Merino in all colours, finest 
quality at 2s, the yard; not to be equalled. 
Patterns Sent. 
HARVEY & CO. 


LACK CASHMERE LOOSE 


JACKETS, of the very finest French Fabric, elabo- 
rately embroidered and lined with silk, at 18s. 9d. each. 
The sacrifice upon this parcel of goods indicates fearfully 
the state of Paris Trade at this crisis. 

Samples Sent. 
HARVEY & CO. 


ICH SILKS in Dresses-at 26s. 6d., 


U 31s. 6d., 40s., and 45s. Black Gros Grains, Glaces, 
and Cords, made of bright Italian Silks, with a warranty 
for wear, at 3s. 6d., wide width, not to be equalled. 

Patterns Sent. 
MARVEY & CO.,, 
Lambeth House, Westminster LBridge-road, S. 


4} HE WANZER LOCK-STITCH 


SEWING MACHINES 


- The Wanzer Family Machine . £9 0 
The Little Wanzer Hand Machine 4 4 
Ditto, to work by hand or foot .. 5 56 


The success of these new Machines has been unpreees 
dented, and the Company, having erected an additional 
large Factory, hope to be enabled to complete their Orders 
which they have hitherto been unable to do. Lists free. 


WANZER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 
4, Great Portland-street, W. 


(PH dds. HAND-SEWING MACHINES 
(AMERICAN MACHINE). 


TREADLE MacutnNes- 0 
Excelsior .. .. £6 6 6 
praise i 6 16 

ritannia (Daven- 

port) .. .. .. 1313 : 
Elliptic, from .. 7,9 6 
Belgravia... .. 7 15 0 
Grover & Baker.. 9 9 9 
Alexandra .. 9 0 0 
Wanzer: so. « 79,0 0 
Florence.. . 10 0 0 


Wheeler & Wilson 10 9 
Machines by every maker 


S. SMITH & CO., 4, CHARLES-STREFT, SOHO 
(Four doors from Oxford-street). | 
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